
































NEW YORK—6 minutes trom Times Square Rates $12 to $22 a week 
CHICAGO—s minutes from the Loop —Transient Rates: 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50.No 


CLEVELAND—lIn the center of the city 
initiation fees. “No dues. 


Junior executives and college men 
recently graduated will find it posst- 
ble to make spectal arrangements for 
double rooms whereby costs may be 
reduced to as low as $7. 





Conv ENIENCE—a factor 
in Comfortable Living 


( pea and accessibility are two of 
the greatest factors in comfortable living — 


And when appointments and entertainments 
equal those of the most exclusive club plus — 

A rate at which just living was formerly 
figured plus — 

The cheerful companionship and association 
of your own kind (mostly college men )—then . . 


Is it any wonder that gentlemen who are at home 
in harmonious environment choose the Allerton? 


ALLERTON CLUB RESIDENCES 
New York Cleveland Chicago 


(Ready for occupancy May 1st) 
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B. Altman & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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aes is a story told of a 


noted woman in the history 
of society whocharmed every one 
with her powers of conversation. 
They listened, fascinated, when 
she talked. And yet she had one 
peculiarity. Withouta rose in her 
hand she could not converse. 
Was it the spell of the rose’s 
fragrance? 











than any other stimulus to the 
sensibilities. Perhaps that is 
why linen associated with lav- 
ender has become a classic of 
elegance. 

The wise woman considers this 
and chooses her perfumes with 
greatest deliberation. And 
B. Altman & Co. offer a wide 
range of aristocratic 











For the appeal of fra- 
grance is more potent 
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perfumes from which 
to choose. 
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“For ‘Rent | 
at 817 FIFTH AVENUE 


Corner Sixty-Third Street Three Apartments of 12 to 13 Rooms 4 
Overlooking Central Park 








GRACIOUS, spacious apartment home in the heart of g 
+L New York City. Built by the owner for his own family d 
and for twelve others. Located on the most highly valued 
residential land in Manhattan. 

Each apartment is an entire floor of 12 to 13 rooms and 4 
baths. A charming view of Central Park opens from almost | 
every window. The appointments are luxurious. The limited . 
number of residents establishes a quiet exclusiveness. The 
owner’s personal supervision assures meticulous service. 

This new Town House is just near enough to—just far 
enough from—the places where people of consequence most 4 
foregather: the smart hotels and clubs, the fashionable shops, a 
the prominent banks, the concerts and theatres. The added 
appeal of “‘a few steps away” grows as motor traffic increases. 
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a Re Soctal and Business References Required 
~af < 
7 E me First and 2nd Flocr Maisonette 1 io! Rented 
aug Pleee.. 5 sw we tw ws Rete 
p Fourth Floor .......... .. Rented 
Patn Bloor... ws se ss se Rented 
mitt Bloor... .. «sv a « « o Rete 
Seventh Floor. ......... . $14,500 
er 
Ninth Floor. ......... . .. $16,000 
Tenth Floor. ........... Rented 
Eleventh Floor .......... Rented 
Twelfth Floor. ......2. 2... Rented 4 
Thirteenth Floor. . . . Rented id 
Fourteenth Floor .. . Rented a 
Renting Office on Premises Telephone Rucrntr 4888 
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cA medieval design in hand- 
cuffs makes a fashionable 
bracelet — and many eager 
prisoners! Sterling silver gilt 
with jade, lapis or coral 
colored stones. 12.50 


Lady So-and-So thrilled ever 
‘Paris when she created this 
necklet with large stones set in 
links (above). Gold-finished 
necklet, 9.50; bracelet, 4.95 


Oh, East may be East and 

West, West—but pointed hoop 

earrings are a great success 

; 7 fn GOSS when they combine Parisian 

cA Enon old somaya 98+ A 7” Ave e>. ass chic with their barbaric design. 

links of gold set with blue, Lf — | a Oe ew 
green or red stones (above) 
4.95. Twisted gold-finished 


bre : 
vaccles (below) a An alluring harem fashion— 


gold filigree jewelry. It is smart, 
decorative, becoming. The be- 
fringed earrings, gold-finished, 
9.50; link bracelet, 12.50 


Our present demand for tail- 
ored modes reaches all the way 
down the arm of fashion, to 
the wrist. This new bracelet 
(left) bas the proper tailored 
buckle. Gold-finished, 12.50 








SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


Street Floor 























Born in the 
Lap of Luxury 


Packard was born in the lap of 
luxury. 


The first Packard was built by a 
wealthy man for his own use. 


The next one went to a friend 
and then others to the friends 
of friends. 


Soon a rich man’s hobby became 
a business—an ever-growing 
business. 

And never having known pov- 
erty, Packard never learned to 
substitute or cut corners. The 
best was always available and 
always used. 

In twenty-five years this maker 
of one car has grown to be the 
largest builder of truly fine cars 
in all the world. 

In the early days the possession 
of a Packard indicated social 
position. Today, it denotes 
that and more—good business 
judgment. 


Packard 
Sedan is 


The price of the 
Six Five-passenger 
$2,827.55, delivered. 


For those who desire to pur- 
chase out of income instead of 
capital, there is available a 
liberal monthly payment plan. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Broadway at 61st Street 
Grand Concourse at 184th Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealer 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD INC. 


247 Park Avenue New York 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, February 26, to 
Friday, March §, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 

GOAT SONG—People who understand this 
write to the papers about it. A Guild puz- 
zle. GuiLp, 52, W. of B’way. 

THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—High grade 
Chinese dirt served up by the co-author of 
“Rain”. Martin Beck, 45, W. of B’way. 

THE GREAT GATSBY—An excellent dramati- 
zation of Fitzgerald’s book. Well worth 
seeing. AMBASSADOR, 49, E. of B’way. 

THE JEST—A hot blooded feud in Renais- 
sance Florence. Well staged and thrilling. 
Priymoutn, 45, W. of B’way. 

YOUNG WOODLEY—A moving tale of the 
tragedy of puppy love. Excellently played. 
Betmont, 48, E. of B’way. 

THE GREEN HAT—Michael Arlen’s folk tale 
of confused loving. Broapuurst, 44, W. 
of B’way. 

THE DYBBUK—Your playgoing is incomplete 
unless you go to Grand Street to see this. 
NEIGHBORHOOD PLayHousE, 466 Grand St. 

CRAIG’S WIFE—Who loved her house furnish- 
ings more than she did her husband. A 
sermon for similar wives. Morosco, 45, W. 
of Bway. 

GREAT GOD BROWN—Eugene O'Neill touch- 
ing, at moments, his loftiest. Interesting. 
GREENWICH VILLAGE, 7 Ave. and 4. Moves 
March 1 to Garrick, 45, E. of B’way. 

LULU BELLE—Lenore Ulric in another offer- 
ing to the salacious. Not much story but 
plenty of Jocale. Bexasco, 44, W. of 
Bway. 

TWELVE MILES OUT—A melodrama of rum 
runners, . hi-jackers, and lovely woman. 
PLaynouseE, 48, E. of Bway. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC—Walter Hampden 
re-reviving this play again. HamppEN’s, 
B’way and 67. 

THE WISDOM TOOTH—An extraordinarily 
pleasant, and tender fantasy by Marc Con- 
nelly. Litre, 44, W. of Bway. 

A WEAK WOMAN—An excellent adaptation 
of an excellent French comedy. Well 
acted. Ruirz, 48, W. of B’way. 

EASY COME, EASY GO—Another comedy 
from the prolific pen of Mr. Owen Davis. 
Bittmore, 47, W. of Bway. 

IS ZAT SO?-——None better for the slang lover 
and those that like humor. Centrav, B’way 
and 47. 

THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN — Which 
amusingly and entertainingly chronicles one 
of the ways to lose money on Broadway, 
in the language of that street. 
48, W. of Bway. 

THE JAZZ SINGER—Designed to make you 
smile through your lefter witt tears. Corr, 
48, E. of B’way. 

THE PATSY—A _ pleasant and 
comedy. With Claiborne Foster. 
45, W. of B’way. 

THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY— Nice 
crooks, doing nice business, among nice peo- 
ple. With Ina Claire. Furton, 46, W. 
of Bway. 

MOSCOW ART £=‘THEATRE 
STUDIO—See Music. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—Very rough and very 

The latter will offset the first for 

Music Box, 45, W. 


LONGACRE, 


innocuous 
Boorn, 


MUSICAL 


funny. 
the mildly squeamish. 
of B’way. 

THE COCOANUTS—Chiefly the Marx brothers, 
the mad wags, with added events for the 
greedy. Lyric, 42, W. of Bway, 


DEAREST ENEMY—A revival, with music, of 
the Revolution as played in New York 
many years ago. KNICKERBOCKER, B’way 
and 38. 

TIP-TOES—A very good revue with George 
Gershwin’s music, and a handsome supply 
of comedians. Liperry, 42, W. of B’way. 

ARTISTS AND MODELS—Smoking is allowed 
during the performance of a good enough 
revue. WuinTEeR GARDEN, B’way and 50. 

MERRY MERRY—Marie Saxon dancing prettily 
in a musical comedy with a suggestion of 
plot. WanpersiLt, 48, E. of B’way. 

SUNNY—For the Marylin Miller enthusiast, but 
with compensation for the few that don’t 
feel that way. New AmsTERDAM, 42, W. 
of B’way. 

THE VAGABOND KING—A lusty 


dealing with Francois Villon. Very good. 


operetta 


Casino, B’way and 39. 

CHARLOT’S REVUE—The last week of this 
English revue. SELWYN, 42, W. of B’way. 

A NIGHT IN PARIS—Lacking, perhaps, the 
more serious elements of the drama, but 
the title is a warning. Casino pve Paris, 
atop the Century, Cent. Pk. W. and 62. 

NO, NO, NANETTE—You might as well see 
this here so that you won’t have to in Bos- 
ton, London, or where are you going? 
Grose, B’way and 46. 

BY THE WAY—Another better than usual Eng- 
lish revue with that most versatile come- 
dienne, Cicely Courtneidge. Gaiety, B’way 
and 46. 

SONG OF THE FLAME—Pretty and tuneful, 
but utterly devoid of humor. 44th Srreet, 
44, W. of Bway. 

PRINCESS FLAVIA—The “Prisoner of Zenda” 
wrapped around with music. SHUBERT, 44, 
W. of Bway. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 
NIRVANA—John Lawson’s new play without 
his usual realism. GreEENWICH VILLAGE, 
7 Ave. and 4. Tues., March 2. 
(Openings should be verified because of frequent 
late changes by managers.) 


AFTER THE THEATRE 
AMBASSADOR GRILL, §1 and Park—Larry 


Siry’s orchestra the only entertainment for 
the time being. 

BILTMORE, 43 and Mad.—Roger Wolfe 
Kahn’s orchestra, evening dress not re- 
quired, and plenty of room to dance. 

CHARLOT’S RENDEZVOUS, 121 W. 45— 
Lillie, Lawrence, and Buchanan entertain- 
ing the Stock Exchange at the most expen- 
sive club to date. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—Carl Hyson and 
Peggy Harris dancing for smart gatherings. 

CLUB MIRADOR, 200 W. 51—A Fokine ballet 
pinch-hitting for Moss and Fontana for a 
few weeks. 

CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. s50—Charlie 
Journal still attracting his own smart clien- 
tele. 

VILLA VENICE, 10 E. 60—Charming §sur- 
roundings, a good floor, and an Emil Cole- 
man orchestra. 

WALDORF-ASTORIA, 34 and 5 Ave.—Betty 
and Larry Starbuck rejuvenating an old 
favourite. 

BARNEY’S, 85 W. 3—The meeting point of 
the stage and “just folks” with a dash of 
society thrown in, 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9g—Rusticity trans- 
planted to the Village, with a hick orchestra 
added for entertainment. 

KATINKA, 1to9 W. 49—Russian entertainment 
for high class people until a late hour. 
PARISIANA, 63 Cent. Pk. W.—Intimate Pari- 
sian revue in the colorful cellar of the 

Century Theatre. 

CLUB ANATOLE, 145 W. 54—Elaborate 
Broadway revue proceeding at intervals. 
CLUB RICHMAN, 157 W. 56—Wise-cracking 
entertainment for the benefit of Broadway 
and society people who think they are slum- 

ming. 

TWIN OAKS, 163 W. 46—Arthur West heads 
the cast of a sprightly entertainment. 
CLUB CARAVAN, 135 W. 3—Noisy and 
crowded and not disillusioning to visitors 

who want to see wild New York. 

THE OWL, 131 W. 45—Original entertain- 
ment by the negro hired help until break- 
fast time. 


MOTION PICTURES 

BEN-HUR—The old favorite with a bigger 
and better sea fight and chariot race, with 
the story rather submerged in its splendor. 
Georce M. Conan, B’way and 42. 

THE BIG PARADE—Laurence Stallings’ splen- 
did war picture accompanied by rousing 
orchestration. Astor, B’way and 45. 

HANDS UP—New humors, new love story, and 
with Raymond Griffith one of the newest 
and one of the best comedians. Ptaza, 
Mad. Ave. and 59. Fri., Feb. 26. Crare- 
MONT, 3338 B’way, Sun., Feb. 28 and Mon., 
March 1. 

MOANA—No Manhattan showing. 

THE GRAND DUCHESS AND THE WAITER 
—No Manhattan showing. 


MUSIC 
RECITALS—Lee Pattison. 
Fri. Eve., Feb. 26. 
in his own recital. 
Bruce Simonps. Town Hatt, Sat. Aft., Feb. 
27. A newcomer with an unusually interest- 

ing piano program. 
Vera Foxina. CarneGiE Hatt, Sat. Eve., 


Agrouian HAtt, 
Guy Maier’s partner 


Feb. 27. A famous dancer in many things. 
Mary Lewis. CarneGcize Hatt, Sun. Aft., 
Feb. 28. “Our Mary” in songs. 


J. RosamMonp Jounson and Taytor Gorpon. 
Town Hatt, Sun. Aft., Feb. 28. Spirituals 
and the like by two specialists. 

BENIAMINO GiGL1. CENTURY THEATRE, Sun. 
Aft. Feb. 28. Heaps of opera airs by one 
of the Met’s finest. The assisting artist, 
Rosa Low, is good too. 

SerGeE! BarsuxorF. AEOLIAN Hatt, Tues., 
Aft., March 2. The week’s most interest- 
ing debut, the debutant being a pianist. 

Water GiEsEKING. CarNEGIE HALL, Tues. 
Eve., March 2. The year’s most acclaimed 
new pianist moves into larger quarters. 

ALEXANDER Braitowsky. CARNEGIE HAtt, 
Wed. Eve., March 3. An exciting evening 
of Chopin. 

FLronzaLey Quartet. AEOLIAN HALL, Tues. 
Eve., March 2. Again, the standard string 
ensemble. 

IRENE ScHARRER. AEOLIAN HA. Thurs., 
Eve., March 4. Recital debut of a charm- 
ing English pianist. 

ErreM ZIMBALIsST. CARNEGIE Hatt, Fri. 
Eve., March 5. One of the few appear- 
ances this season of the inimitable “Zimmy”. 

Etsuuco Trio. AgEoLt1AN Hatt, Fri. Eve., 
March 5. Schubert’s chamber music. 

Roosevett Recirar.— Hore.  Roosevect, 


Mad. Ave. and 45. Tues. Aft., March 2, 
at 3 p. m. Louis Graveure, baritone, and 
Josef Szigeti, violinist. 

ORCHESTRAS—Puitnarmonic, Furtwaengler 
conducting. Carnecie Hatt, Fri. Aft., 
Feb. 26; Turs. Eve., March 4; Fri. Aft., 
March 5. 

New York SymPuony, Klemperer conducting. 
CarneGi£ Hatt, Fri. Eve., Feb. 26; Thurs. 
Aft., March 4; Fri. Eve., March 5. Mecca 
Temp te, Sun. Aft., Feb.'28. Pollain con- 
ducting. Carnecie Hatt, Sat. Aft., Feb. 
27 (Young People’s Concert). 

MOSCOW ART THEATRE MUSICAL 
STUDIO—“Carmencita and the Soldier”— 
the best of these offerings. Jotson’s, 59 
and 7 Ave. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY—Per- 
formances every night, but Tues., with Fri. 
and Sat. matinees. See daily papers for pro- 
grams. 

SUNDAY SYMPHONIC SOCIETY—Hamp- 
DEN’s THEATRE, B’way and 67. Sunday at 
noon. Good concerts by this organization. 
No admission charge. 

“THE WHITE SISTER”—Nationat THEATRE, 
6 Ave. and 14. Performances nightly with 
Sat. matinee. A new opera with plenty of 


Italian local color on both sides of the | 


footlights. 
ART 


SCHNAKENBERG — Va.LenTINE DuvuDENSING, 
43 E. 57. First full showing of one of 
the coming young Americans. 

STEINER—NeEuMANN Print Rooms, 35 W. 57. 
Remarkable work with a camera. 

COLEMAN & BURKHARD—Wurrney Srupio 
Crus, 14 W. 8. Pleasing show of draw- 
ings and paintings by two of this unortho- 
dox group. 

VARNUM POORE—Montross GALLERIES, 26 
E. 56. An artist who puts his stuff into clay 
and its decorations. 

GEORGIA O’KEEFE—Sriecuirz, Room 3703, 
ANDERSON GALLERY, Park Ave. and 659. 
An amazing show of fifty pictures done in 
the past year. 

ROCKWELL KENT—Weyvue GALtery, 794 
Lex. Ave. A versatile painter turns to 
water colors and is even more poetic than 


in oils. 
SPORTS 

TENNIS—7th Regt. Armory, Park Ave. and 
66. International indoor match between 
France and the United States played by 
members of Davis Cup teams, Fri., Feb. 26 
and Sat., Feb. 27, 2:30 P.M. 

ICE HOCKEY—Mad. Sq. Garden, 50 and 8 
Ave. INTERCOLLEGIATE—Harvard and Yale 
in a Big Three championship game, Sat., 
Feb. 27, 8:30. AmaTeur—N. Y. A. C. 
vs. St. Nicks and Knickerbocker vs. Pere 
Marquette, Sun., Feb. 28, 8 P.M. Prores- 
SIONAL—New York vs. Ottawa, Thurs., 
Mar. 4, 8:30 P.M. 


OTHER EVENTS 

LEVERHULME AUCTION—AnpeErson Gat- 
LERIES, Park Ave. and §9. Furniture, tapes- 
tries, etc., sale Fri., Feb. 26, and Sat., Feb. 
27, at 2:30 p. m. Drawings and prints on 
exhibit from Thurs., Feb. 25, until sale 
Tues., March 2, at 8:30 p. m. Water colors 
on exhibit from Thurs., Feb. 25, until sale 
Wed., March 3, through Fri., March 5, 
daily at 8:30 p. m. 

KIT KAT BALL—Terrace Garpven, 145 E. 
58. Fri... March 5. One of New York’s 
truly rowdy annual parties. 





CosTUME JEWELRY 
For THE SMART 
New YORKER 


Model 3 — The <= 


Lariat Necklace ey, 
of French inde- , AH 
structiblepearlsin cw * 
creme tint, loops \ 


about the throat \ 
and has four ball | 
drops set with 
rhinestones. \/ 
$7.50 


=: 
ra 

(=>\. 
Go” )\\ Model 5—Frenchin- 
s  (¢ »\_/ destructible pearls 
—=“/ in creme, flesh or 
aa peach—uniform in 
] size—form this flae- 
fa } tering choker neck- 
A lace. $2.95 


toon neck- 

lace is very 

smattespe- 
: a, . 

cially with i degre § 


stones oO f i 5 Pt 


Lanvin fen 
Capri blue, ae 
set in an- a 


tique gold 
finish. 
$6.95 


ZA 


4 Va Model —7a 
' And in the 
lovely Lan- 
vin Capri 
blue is the 
slave-link 
bracelet set 
in antique 
gold finish. 

$7.50 


e Modelg—TheChrr- 
lotNecklet—islikea 
gold bracelet about 

\ the throat~and 
usuallytwo orthree 
are worn together, 


Gold filled. $5.00 
Model 9a—Bangle braclets 
to match. Gold filled. $3.50 


Tue Girt SHop—Street Floor 


Franklin Simon a Co, 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Firrn Ave., 37th and 38th Sts. New Yorx 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1926, by 
FRANKLIN SIMON & Co., INC, 
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Booklet by Dr. Frank Crane sent upon request. Address Dept. N 


BONWIT TELLER & CO. 
The Specially Shop of Onizinalions 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38"STREET, NEW YORK 


ae ; At the St. Valentine Golf 
Tournament, Pinehurst 
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‘New French Entries at American Tournaments 


< Peep costumes which win the greatest interest at smart events 
this season show a Paris predilection for checks—and checks as 
the French designers see them are gay, whimsical, broken, different! 


In the picture: Replica of a two-piece Molyneux sports suit, the 
coat of homespun in rag carpet checks, 85.00. Replica of 
Jenny's sports frock, the jumper top in Rockcliffe checks, 69.00 
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Notes and Comment 
E are told by one of the 


most malicious wags we 

know that a representative 
of the immigration department called 
on Lady Craven the other day and 
assured her in the kindest manner that 
the whole recent, unfortunate affair 
was through no fault of his. Lady 
Craven received him in the spirit in 
which he had come, asked him to sit 
down, and served him a _highball. 
“You see,” explained the official, as 
he sipped the refreshing drink, “there 
was nothing else I could do. I must 
observe the law.” 


UR resistance broken down by 

age and such, we are at the point 
of admitting the persuasive quality of 
certain compounded words. This en- 
thusiasm does not extend to such syn- 
thetic counterfeits as the late “scoff- 
law”, but we feel a distinct obligation 
toward the weather bureau clerk who 
devised the adjective “smoggy” as de- 
scriptive of our present atmosphere, 
smoke and fog playing the part they 


do in our harried lives. 


OWARD dusk of a fine clear 

day last week, incidentally, if 
the smoke was not too thick, anyone 
getting on his hands and knees in one 
of the streets running West, and look- 
ing under the Sixth Avenue Elevated 
and over the Ninth Avenue, could 
have seen a peculiar effect of colors in 
the sky. The phenomenon is known 
to country people as a sunset. 


HE newspapers say that the hard 
coal is trickling into town but 
there is no apparent improvement in 
the scenery. All our citizens still look 












as if they lived in Harlem. This has 


been a hard winter for Nordic blondes. 


ONFIRMING our definition of 
a hard-hearted man, a friend of 
ours writes us from Porto-Rico that 
we may “enjoy living in a city that 





has very fine Fine Arts and Natural 
History Museums, and plenty of taxis 
and big newspapers, but that there is 
something to be said for a climate 
where one may swim in warm azure 
sea water beneath the Caribbean moon 
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while soft zephyrs play upon downy 
cheeks.” Qur friend obviously is 









mad, though there seems to be some 
sense in what he says. 


HEY may call New York the 

most up-to-date city in the 
world; and we have, in fact, heard 
that Columbia is the most modern 
University. Yet on the corner of 
116th Street and Broadway, outside 
the urbane halls of Alma Mater, a 
rusty sign still proclaims the warning: 
“School Street. Walk your horses.” 


The Week 


AYNE B. WHEELER charges 

wets are raising fund of $600,- 
000 for next Congressional campaign 
and girl begs Magistrate to send her 
to jail for cure of drinking habit con- 
tracted since Prohibition. Changes 
proposed in State Motor law to pre- 
vent petting and Princeton University 
plans geology course on wheels. In- 
vestigation begun into grafting prac- 
tices in city’s snow removal and Sea- 
board Air Line starts building 637 
miles more of railroad on Florida 
west coast. President Angell of Yale 
condemns standardized education and 
“model student” is sent to the peni- 
tentiary for attempted robbery. Japa- 
nese yen advances to highest point 
since 1923 and Senate votes $321,- 
495,940 for the Navy. Secretary of 
Labor Davis upholds ruling barring 
Countess of Cathcart and copy of 
Gutenberg Bible brings $106,000 in 
auction sale. Owen Davis sues Har- 
old Lloyd for alleged plagiarism and 
Hughes commission advocates placing 
movies under supervision of State 
Education Department. Mayor 
Walker wants city-wide bus service 
operated by one company and “‘stag- 
ger” system may be revived in attempt 
to solve traffic problem. Vienna re- 
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sents Mussolini’s imperialistic attitude 
and Secretary Mellon defends debt 
terms granted to Italy. 


Dignity 

OME faint notion of the troublous 

problems besetting our movie stars 
may be distilled from the present tale: 
When Director King Vidor set out 
from California for New York, Actor 
John Gilbert was assigned to occupy a 
stateroom with him. And events went 


merrily enough 
until bedtime 
came. Mr. Vidor 


made ready to oc- 
cupy the lower 
berth, since he has 
one of those height 
complexes which 
make __ elevations 
terrifying things. 
But Mr. Gilbert 
interrupted. What, 
he wanted toknow, 
would his admir- 
ers think if they 
knew he had slept 
in an upper berth? 
Confident they 
would think the 
worst, he flatly re- 
fused to climb the 
little ladder. An 
extra compartment 
had to be engaged. 
Arrived in New 
York, the ingenu- 
ous Mr. Vidor 
suggested that they 
meet in the after- 
noon in the Astor 
lobby. Oh no, re- 
minded Mr. Gil- 
bert. It would be 
fatal for him to , 
beobservedin ‘“° ; 
common- Oo Vg, Vee 
establish- pd C 
ment. His public ° 
would never un- 
derstand. He 
could be seen only 
in the Ritz or the 
Ambassador. The latter was chosen, 
and the meeting effected in due time, 
a trip downtown was proposed. Mr. 
Vidor said the subway was the most 
rapid means. But Mr. Gilbert threw 
up his hands, What! Sit in a sub- 
way car with sixty people who would 
bruit about the tale that he could af- 
ford no more costly conveyance? 
Never! 
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Slightly exasperated, Mr. Vidor de- 
manded who was the more prominent 
figure in American films, King Vidor 
or John Gilbert. The actor unwill- 
ingly confessed that the director prob- 
ably was the better known. 

“Well, then, watch!” exclaimed 
Mr. Vidor. And in full view of all 


Park Avenue he picked up a loaded ash 
can, and toted it a block. Dropping it 
at last, he puffed: “Now, you carry it 
back.” 

Those close to Mr. Gilbert say au- 
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Soft Coal Days 


thoritatively that he drew on his cham- 
ois gloves a bit tighter, lifted his face 
to the sky in a gesture of despair, and, 
with dignity, strode from the scene. 


Equestrians 


HE town’s most laudable ambi- 
tion is as yet ungratified; it is the 


hope of the Central Park Riding Club 


Ss 


thy 
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that Mayor Walker, an_ honorary 
member of that august body, will join 
in one of their daily canters along the 
bridle paths. No doubt His Honor will 
accede to their hope some time soon; 
as soon, perhaps, as he learns to ride. 

Once, not so very long ago, the 
Central Park Riding Club was The 
Early Risers’ Club, and, as such, not 
so flourishing. The change of name 
did much to remove latent distrust, and 
calm forgetfulness of the first object 
of the organization—to have every 


member ride _ be- 
fore breakfast — 
did the rest. So 


now there are one 
hundred and sixty 
members, as com- 
pared to twenty- 
five a few years 
back. 
That 
tion is in large 
measure _attribut- 


able to Mr. George 


regenera- 

























NAA Crouch, who is the 

: ‘ “ 7 club’s __ president. 
Further, being a 

Av aa ii gentleman of vi- 
nn an PY | sion, he saw that a 


mission was need- 
ed. So now the 
Central Park Rid- 
ing Club is deter- 
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n mined to preserve 
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Central Park 
Mn against the en- 
croachments of 
the motorist; just 
how isanother 
matter, but the 
horse is certainly 
to have defenders 
henceforth. 

We thor- 
oughly in sympa- 
thy with the club. 
So many nice, dig- 
nified gentlemen 
belong; and quite 
a few of them 
look well on 
horseback. More- 
over, men of large 
affairs need something to keep their 


are 


- at eS Ae 


eyes clear. 


Exasperation 
OST everyone knows Jack 
Barrymore’s_ plutocratic con- 


tempt for that plebeian body, the au- 
dience, connoting as it does to his ner- 
vous system just so many rows of 


blank shirt fronts—evil necessities 
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childishly addicted to whispering and 
coughing. Once we remember that, 
during a particularly violent bronchial 
demonstration from the audience, 
Barrymore even went so far as to in- 
sert a most impolite speech right into 
the holy lines of Shakespeare. 

This, however, was nothing as com- 
pared to his recent trials in London. 
For his New York audience at least 
could hear, while Miss Ellen Terry 
cannot. The famous English trage- 
dienne is now very old, so that not 
only has her hearing failed but even 
her memory is affected. One thing 
she has not forgotten, however, is 
Shakespeare; and hence, with pleasant 
anticipation, she betook herself to see 
Barrymore’s performance of “Ham- 
let”. In the very front box she sat 
and, as the play progressed, she re- 
peated to herself the well-known lines. 
At least this is 
what she meant to 
do, but, being 
deaf, she said them 
quite loudly so that 
Barrymore heard 
every word, Fur- 
thermore, through- 
out the play Miss 
Terry managed to 
keep about fifteen 
lines ahead. To 
curb her by insert- 
ing sarcasm was, 
of course, impossi- 
ble. Adding extra 
lines would only 
have given her a 
chance to get fur- 
ther ahead. And 
this is why, a ner- 
vous wreck by the 
time of the duel 
scene, Mr. Barrymore lost his temper, 
resorted to pantomime, and threw the 
rapiers all over the stage. 


Leverhulme’s 
AINSBOROUGHS and Hopp- 
ners for $2,000. Thus went the 

Leverhulme sale, the most important 

event of its kind this season. “(How 

can they go at such prices?” asked 
the incredulous. In partial answer we 
might say there are Gainsboroughs 
and Gainsboroughs, Hoppners and 

Hoppners. Of the latter which went 

for $2,000, for instance, was a por- 

trait of Lucius Concannon. 
Lady Carnarvon recently sold a 

Hoppner for $50,000; but then not 

only was hers of superior execution, it 








was also the portrait of a lady. And 
it is a recognized truth—alas, even in 
the art world—that ladies are much 
dearer than gentlemen. Still the sale 
of the Leverhulme paintings—brought 
over from London for “big American 
prices” remains somewhat of a mys- 
tery. Constable’s widely-heralded 
landscape, “Arundel”, for $1,000; 
and $400 for a charming little Etty, 
in which Cupid had bright red wings 


like a cockatoo. 


E strolled into the Anderson 
Galleries to see the Leverhulme 

pictures the other day and paused be- 
fore Sir William Orpen’s portrait of 
Lady Rocksavage. Suddenly we be- 
came conscious of violent whispering 
in our left ear and turned to see two 
middle-aged ladies peering excitedly 
at a third and very distinguished-look- 
ing person, atten- 
tively regarding 
the portrait, 

“Surely that’s 
she,” whispered 
one lady. For the 
handsome stranger 
did look surpris- 
ingly like Sir Wil- 
liam’s portrait. 

“Shall I ask 
her?” dared the 
other. Then turn- 
ing toward the 
stranger, “‘Pardon 
me, are you Lady 
Rocksavage?” 

The stranger 
came out of her 
trance. “‘No,” she 
replied sweetly, “I 
am Lady Chol- 
mondeley.” 

Whereupon her questioners subsided 
apologetically. Have they since 
chanced, however, to take a peep into 
Burke’s “Peerage”, they will now 
know that the two are one and the 
same. Lady Cholmondeley, a sister 
of Sir Philip Sassoon, is the former 
Lady Rocksavage. 


ND speaking of Sir William Or- 

pen, of course the very first and 
childish thing we did the other day 
was to look for his famous portrait of 
Lord Leverhulme. It was for this 
picture, it will be remembered, that 
Lord Leverhulme sent Sir William 
half the agreed price, the excuse being 
that he had made it only from the 
waist up, while he, the art collector, 
had ordered a full-length portrait. 
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Poor Sir William was in a terrible 
state and English art aghast at the soap 
magnate’s sacrilegious temerity. In 
solemn protest, the students of Lon- 
don paraded and burnt Lord Lever- 
hulme in effigy. 

Some months later he ordered an- 
other portrait from Augustus John, 
and when it arrived and was found 
too large for the intended wall space, 
Lord Leverhulme calmly snipped off 
and framed the head; then, to cap 
the climax, sent the body back to 
Augustus John. The gyrations of the 
art world this time were terrific, while 
Augustus and Sir William busily vied 
with Joan of Arc and Edith Cavell. 
Automatically the London students pa- 
raded anew, with incredible serious- 
ness again burning Lord Leverhulme 
in effigy, and the press devoted whole 
pages of sarcasm to his humble origin, 
inserting the word “soap” in every 
line. 

Neither Augustus John’s nor Sir 
William Orpen’s portrait was to be 
found the other day, and we were duly 
sorry. For we don’t care what any- 
body says or how often the London 
students paraded, we know Lord 
Leverhulme had a sense of humor 
because we think that was funny too. 
And, as all London writhed, we can 
just see the sacrilegious old soap mag- 
nate down at Hampstead rubbing his 
hands and chuckling with mirth. 


Tests 


HE debut of Miss Marion Tal- 

ley at the Metropolitan almost 
ruined the first appearance of Mr. 
Lauritz Melchior, the new Danish 
tenor, who made his bow to Mr. 
Gatti’s audiences on the same stage 
some six hours earlier. During the 
second act of ““Tannhauser”, a series 
of rhythmic rattles, never indicated 
in Wagner’s score, became audible 
from back stage. Mr. Bodanzky, the 
Metropolitan’s Wagnerian conductor, 
glared in the direction of the noise, but 
there was no surcease. At intervals 
throughout the act, the merry ticking 
joined the efforts of the singers. 

When the curtain fell on the act, 
Mr. Bodanzky stormed back-stage and 
demanded in completely exhaustive 
terms to know the origin of the extra- 
musical contribution to the debut of 
Mr. Melchior. Finally, he cornered 
the house electrician and ordered him 
to trace the source of the clatter. Then 
it was discovered that the telegraph 
apparatus from which Talley pére 
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was to send his signed newspaper 
story after Marion’s performance had 
been installed in the wings and that 
mechanics had chosen the second act 
of ‘““Tannhauser” to test the wires. 


ANSAS CITY admirers of Miss 
Talley presented her with a 
bronze plaque after the concert. The 
young soprano was at a loss for 
a suitable speech of acceptance 
but a member of her concert 
management covered the situa- 
tion gracefully. 
“This,” he said, pointing to 
the plaque, “is just what Miss 
Talley wanted.” 


Guardsmen 
HE National Guard, our 


masculine martial Junior 
League, has been having a most 
unsatisfactory social season. 
When the government recog- 
nized the Guard as an integral 
part of the national military 
organization it was expected, 
of course, that social life would 
take on a West Point flavor. 
And now Congress, that blun- 
dering, provincial body, whose 
tantalizing privilege it is to 
pass disagreeable laws, steps in 
and decrees an annual inspec- 
tion to last from January to 
April. The National Guard 
officers are overwhelmed with mili- 
tary activities, and guardsmen in gen- 
eral are forced to neglect both the so- 
cial and athletic. Instead, they are 
being inspected. From January to 
April they are being inspected. And 
what is more uncomfortable than in- 
spection! 


QUADRON A, however, deserves 

much credit, as it is managing to 
crowd in everything. We like, by the 
way, to call it “Squadron A”, Of 
course, it isn’t, but then the name is 
so much more suggestive of sleek black 
horses and dashing cavalrymen than is 
the prosaic “51st Machine Gun Squad- 
ron”; and we hope they will cling to 
the old one, despite bourgeois govern- 
ments. ‘They might even substitute 
for their rather platitudinous motto 
of “Boutez en Avant” the more virile 
one of the late Sarah Bernhardt and 
call themselves “Squadron A, Quand 
Méme”. 

The Squadron has succeeded this 
season in bringing back some of the 
color and life which characterized it 


before the outbreak of war in 1917 
dissolved it into bits. Several dozen 
sets of new polo ponies can now be 
boasted of, with six teams in the field. 
All of these have made more than 
creditable showings in their respective 
classes, with the result that Saturday 
evening games in the armory have 
been quite unusually well attended. 
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In fact, we gather that despite all 
annoyances, the New York Guard 
seems to be in excellent shape. Its 
present membership exceeds the au- 
thorized strength of 21,808 by nearly 
one hundred. Equipment is ample, 
though antiquated, and contentment is 
expressed at the appointment of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel William N. Haskell as 
its commander-in-chief to succeed 
General Charles W. Berry. This is 
the first time a regular army officer 
has been given command of the New 
Yord Guard. It looks alarmingly as 


if it were becoming military. 


Offer 


T was the aftermath of the Big 

Blizzard of 1926, and we were 
doing a little rough riding in a taxi 
through one of the more billowy side 
streets. “The voice of the driver was 
wafted pleasantly to our ears. 

“Tell you what you do. I'll drive 
you fast over a bump, you yell, and 
the next day put in a complaint against 
the taxi company saying how the bump 
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gave you a headache and made you 
unfit for work for two days. They 
pay awful fast, these Blue Sticker peo- 
ple. They ought to give you about a 
hundred dollars. 

“T’ll go in and say that you got 
knocked about pretty bad, and we’ll 
split the hundred.” 


Problem 
OR the special benefit of 


those interested in the more 
modern social complexities we 
relate the story behind the story 
in one of our morning jour- 
nals of a recent date—that of 
a young college graduate of 
good family who has gone to 
work as a reporter on a news- 
paper. He was assigned to cover 
the presentation of a Danish 
bible sent by the Archbishop of 
Copenhagen to Bishop Man- 
ning for the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. Prince Aage 
of Denmark was to make the 
presentation in the home of 


Miss Sarah Cooper Hewitt, 
whose niece married Prince 
Viggo of Denmark. Bishop 


Manning was to speak and the 
young reporter arrived after 
the ceremony well au courant 
as to program, previous pub- 
licity with regard to both facts 
and names not having been ex- 
actly “avoided”. He told the footman 
what paper he was from, ascended 
the stairs, and explained his mission, 

The member of the family to 
whom he addressed his inquiry re- 
plied briefly that she had nothing to 
say and turned away. The young man 
then sought his information from a 
third person standing nearby. But an 
order must have been given the butler, 
for suddenly the reporter found that 
two-hundred-pound individual — ex- 
pressing, the while, righteous horror 
that the press should be present—grab- 
bing him by the arm and pushing him 
toward the stairs in a manner which, 
had he been older, might have re- 
minded him of rough nights at Jack’s. 


O he returned to his newspaper 

somewhat bewildered and without 
his story. That the ceremony was not 
public was evident from his reception, 
reflected this young man of good fam- 
ily, and, yet, whence came the pre- 
vious broadcast of publicity about this 
intimate affair? 

The young man was further sur- 
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prised when, at his office, he was 
handed a complete typed account of 
the presentation details. It had been 
sent his newspaper and it included 
names and all, even the text of Bishop 
Manning’s talk which made much 
mention of the brotherhood of man 
which makes us all One. Conscien- 
tiously but thoughtfully the young 
man edited the copy for publication, 

Subsequently came a letter from 
Princess Viggo to the owner of the 
paper complaining of the reporter’s 
behavior. “Che young man might have 
lost his job, but—he didn’t. His elders 


in journalism say he is learning. 


Appliqué 

E are told that the appliqué pos- 

ter advertisements to be seen in 
the windows of Franklin Simon, and 
only there, because they have the New 
York rights to them, are the work of 
Cora Scovil, Mrs. Henry Scovil, the 
wife of a Colonel in the Ordinance 
Department of the Army. 

At the present moment Mrs. Scovil 
confesses that she gets $400 for a pos- 
ter with a single figure in it, $650 for 
one with two figures, $750 for one 
with three figures; and that she makes 
about four posters a week. “Iwo times 
two equals four, making consequently 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$75,000 for twelve months. 

How these things happen is always 
entertaining. Mrs. Scovil not so long 
ago was sitting in Washington, Pa., in 
a blizzard. Her friend, Grant Mit- 
chell, the actor, was about to appear in 
“A Prince There Was” in the Nixon 
Theatre in Pittsburgh. Mrs. Scovil 
thought it would be fun to make a 
poster for him. 

There being a blizzard, she couldn’t 
get any materials with which to draw, 
so what did she do but take the cover- 
ing of the ironing board and begin 
sewing bits of cloth on it. She had fun 
doing it. And when the blizzard 
stopped, she sent it in to Pittsburgh 
half jokingly. Mitchell put it outside 


the theatre and people looked at it. 
With faith she submitted her efforts to 
a department store, and . . . now look. 


RS. SCOVIL is a slim young 
lady, sandy-haired and may be 
found almost any evening, perched on 
a ladder pinning things on the walls 
of her apartment in Fifty-fourth 
Street. Five young girls work for her 
there all day and at night she puts on 
the finishing touches. It is very serious 
business with a good deal of fun in it 
. as much fun for the stream of 
visitors Who wander in and out, watch- 
ing the appliquéd figures fitted, their 
satin faces smiling or frowning at the 
touch of a needle and thread, : 


Materia Theologica 
NHAMPERED by that distrust 
of science which makes our 

Southern fellows so wretched, St. 
Thomas’s Church on Fifth Avenue 
has unearthed a new and _ highly 
evangelical application of physics. 
Among the pipes of the organ is one 
that stretches to a thirty-two foot 
length. And the vibrations it pro- 
duces, eight beats to the minute, are 
far too low to be heard by the hu- 
man ear. 

Yet the giant pipe is far from a to- 
tal loss on that account. Stand in cer- 
tain spots about the church, and let the 
organist press upon the key. ‘The vi- 
brations will strike against your being 
with the most terrifying effect. De- 
pression, melancholy, and not a little 
of physical fear is the result. But 
when the key is lifted! The feeling 
of relief is almost overwhelmingly 


delightful. A Presence, benign and 
comforting, seems to have come 
among the congregation. ‘The bur- 


dens of the soul seem lifted, and all’s 
right with the world. 


Correction 
ISS REBECCA WEST, who, 


ship reporters notwithstanding, 
recently slipped unnoticed into our 


SOLVING THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM 
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midst under the protecting obscurity 
of Cicily Fairchild, her original name, 
is now becoming the customary target 
for resourceful news gatherers. She 
was in quite a quandary the other eve- 
ning at dinner and unburdened her 
perplexity on the gentleman at her 
right. A newspaper syndicate, it seems, 
had asked her to give her views on 
“What woman is the most tragic 
woman figure in literature?” Could 
her dinner partner possibly help her 
out? 

“Miss XYZ,” the gentleman re- 
sponded instantly (XYZ being our 
chivalrous substitution for the name 
of a well-known woman interested in 
“the arts and letters”). 

“Miss XYZ?” repeated Miss West. 
“But I didn’t know she could be con- 
sidered a tragic figure. 

“Oh!” exclaimed her partner, 
blushing, “I beg your pardon. I 
thought you said, ‘What woman has 


>>») 


the most tragic figurer 


Identification 


UR earliest recollection of pro- 

hibition is of the bartender who 
carried his stock stowed away upon 
his person, in one-drink flasks—a de- 
vice, we understood, which held him, 
and not the management, legally re- 
sponsible. 

Only yesterday we dropped in upon 
our present favorite dispenser of cool, 
pink cocktails and stood dismayed 
when we found the mahogany bar 
gone and only dust in its place. But 
an inconspicuous gentleman sidled up 
to us and said: “Want a drink?” At 
our nod, he produced a flask from his 
coat and said: “Two dollars... you 
can go in the next room and drink 
a 

“You’re a new hand here?” we 
questioned, “how did you know it was 
all right to give us liquor?” 

“Easy!” he grinned, “all I waited 
to see was whether you looked sur- 
prised at seeing the bar gone.” 


—TuHe New YorKeErs 
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JOHN L. LEWIS—Who led 
the anthracite miners back to an 
agreement with the operators 
just as Mussolini was about to 
annex New York as a colony of 
the black shirt Fascist Empire. 











| 

the fancy forms of writing, manages to wave the 

| banner of American letters considerably above the 
) heads of his avowedly artistic fellow-countrymen. | 
| 


IMMIGRATION COMMISSION- 
ER HENRY H. CURRAN—Whose 
handling of the Countess Cathcart 
affair gave the civilized world the 
best laugh it has had at America’s 
expense since the passing of the 
Volstead Act. 


H. L. MENCKEN—Whao, although he is a critic, a 
\ journalist and an editor and meddles very little with 
| 











OLIVER MOROSCO—Whose re- 
cent bankruptcy divulged the fact 
that he owes Peggy Hopkins Joyce 
$15,000, a state of affairs which 
THe New Yorker, after careful 
investigation, is prepared to an- 
nounce as something like unique. 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr. 
—Whose gift to Egypt of $10,- 
000,000 for a museum and ar- 
chaeological institute more than 
makes up for his previous gifts 
of $8,333,334 to the theologians. 
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MILLIONS IN PRIZES 


VERY cent of the three mil- 
k lions which I have earned by 

winning prize contests I owe to 
a genius for system. Each of the five 
thousand people employed in my huge 
puzzle-solving plant has a particular 
job to perform, and must perform it 
efficiently in order to hold his position. 
Let me, by illustration, show exactly 
how this system works. 

In the Finding Department alone 
are employed three hundred people 
who are constantly searching papers 
and magazines for announcements of 
prize contests. Each morning there is 
laid on my desk a tabulated statement 
of their daily labors. Let us assume, 
for instance, that the Casey Bluine 
Company, in order to introduce its 
product, is offering ten sample tablets 
tc anyone who can supply the missing 
letters in CAS-Y’S BL-INE. 

This is immediately referred to the 
Research Department, where one of 
our missing letter experts is placed on 
the problem. Every letter in the 
alphabet is tried, and the wording of 
the announcement thoroughly ana- 
lyzed to see if there is any possible 
clue. 

At the end of about a_ week’s 
study the expert reports that he thinks 
the missing letters are “E” and “U”, 


which would make the words “Casey’s 
Bluine”’. 
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The matter is then referred to the 
Solution Department, with instructions 
to circularize our list of 500,000 
bonded persons (each of whom is paid 
$3.00 a year for the use of his name) 
instructing them to send a letter to 
the Casey Company, telling them what 
the answer is. When the ten tablets 
are received by them they are for- 
warded to our Disposal Department. 
Within a month we have approximate- 
ly five million bluine tablets which we 
offer to the Casey Bluine Company at 
considerably less than it costs to manu- 
facture them. Such offer is invariably 
accepted. If there is any hesitancy, all 
that is necessary is a threat to cut the 
price in the market. 


F course where money is the 
prize a different system must be 
followed. Say, for instance, that 
$50,000 is offered for a name for a 
new magazine. 
The conditions are that the title 
must be— 


First: Just one word; 

Seconp: Descriptive of a magazine 
which will appeal not only to half-wits, 
but also to those who are not so fortunate, 
and 

Tuirp: It must be unusual and not a 
word in general use. 


Such a problem came into our fac- 
tory less than two months ago, and to- 
day we received a check for $50,000. 
And why? Simply because of our im- 
pregnable system. Each of our half- 
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million three-dollar-a-year employees 
was given a word and instructed to 
send it in. For instance, John Jones 





. . . Representing himself as a for- 
eign buyer interested in large quanti- 
ties, he finds out just what “talking 
points” the Soap Company’s officials 
have... 


of Steubenville, Ohio, suggested that 
the magazine be called “Ab”; Joseph 
Donnelly of Seattle offered “Abaca”, 
and so on to the last one on our list 
who submitted that, in his opinion, 
““Zythepsary” answered all three re- 
quirements, Since every word in the 
English language was thus used, there 
was nothing left for us to do when the 
word ‘‘Herald’’ was 

chosen as the winner (/ 


but to bank the = 

check. By 
Of course, 

all con- y 






tests 














Experts in the Missing Letter Department at work 
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are not as easy as these two. Those 
requiring an article to be written con- 
cerning why a particular product is 
superior to others are perhaps the hard- 
est of any. But here too success lies in 
system. Let us assume that the Ameri- 
can Concrete Soap Company of Chi- 
cago offers a prize for the best essay 
concerning the advantages of the arti- 
cle which they sell. The soap and 
perfumery expert of our Investigation 
Department is immediately dispatched 
to Chicago. Representing himself as a 
foreign buyer interested in large quan- 
tities, he finds out just what “talking 
points” the soap company officials have. 
A few days later one of our employees 
submits an article stating that he thinks 
their soap superior because— 

First: It gives out a phosphorescent 
glow which prevents it getting lost in the 
bath tub; 

Seconp: It has a sandpaper surface 
which makes slipping on it impossible; 

Tuirp: When pressed between the 
fingers it gives out a sound like “eer-eer”’, 
which naturally acts as a reminder; 

Fourtu: It is built with a wide beam 
so that it cannot drop back of the tub. 


Which of course are the very points 
the soap people themselves gave. We 
do not say it in a boastful spirit, but we 
are proud of the fact that we have won 
over 95 per cent of our soap contests. 


ONTESTS which require filling 

in the last line of a limerick also 
necessitate the services of our Investi- 
gation Department. Let me illustrate 
by one of our most successful cases. 
The first four lines read— 


There was a young man, bright and breezy, 
Who, from cold, had become very sneezy, 
When it ruined his voice 
It left him no choice 


In this case we sent one of our most 
skilled investigators to scrape up an 
acquaintance with the editor who was 
the judge of this contest. Although he 
had been in the service of the news- 
paper offering the prize for many 
years, this editor had one trait usually 
foreign to newspaper men—a tendency 
to drink. With this valuable informa- 
tion our investigator hurried back to 
New York. Within three hours of 
his return our letter carried the com- 
pleted, and as subsequently proved, 
prize-winning last line: 

There was a young man, bright and breezy, 
Who, from cold, had become very sneezy, 
When it ruined his voice 
It left him no choice 
But to take a course in a “speakeasy”, 





HE largest prizes of course are 

those given for stories adaptable 
to the screen by movie companies and 
magazines, acting in codperation. For 
a year or more we did not win a single 
one of these contests. One day it sud- 
denly occurred to us that we should 
strike an average of the most popular 
plots in all the movies of the past 
twenty years and combine the best 
features of each. When the next con- 
test was announced we built our story 
around the following plot: 


A little district attorney employed as a 
station agent in the house of a Roman 
Consul fell madly in love with a society 
girl he was called upon to prosecute for 
speeding. The locomotive had run into 
two tramps sleeping on the track and had 
incurred their enmity. Determined to get 
revenge they enlisted the services of a 
poor little slavey, and told her that unless 
she married the son of the house and took 
him away from the rich and self-seeking 
society girl they would produce her 
brother’s forged check and blow him up 
with the bridge. But she sent a message 
by a friendly Indian, who brought the 
cowboys galloping madly against time. 
Getting lost in the desert and mad with 
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thirst she refused to tell who was the 
mother of her child, while over all 
brooded the inscrutable sphinx. Just as it 
appeared that the marriage would not take 
place the cowboys arrived and forced the 
tramps to hop the first freight east. The 
scene fades with the locomotive walking 
into the setting sun. 


We have lost only one contest since 
we adopted this system, and this was 
lost not because of any defect in the 
system, but merely through an error 
in adding the number of Going-to- 
Prison-for-Another plots. 


UR continued success has begun 
to pall on us and we long for new 
fields of endeavor. Ours is a construc- 
tive nature and must be constantly 
building. So we intend opening a series 
of lending libraries with books obtained 
through the mail on ten days’ approval. 
Every ten days we shall write under a 
different name requesting that books 
be sent us for examination, thus keep- 
ing a complete stock on hand at all 
times and, because the books cost us 
nothing, making it possible for us to 
put all competitors out of business. 
—JosEPH FuLLING FIsHMAN 


“Now we're leaving the river. Say, Bye, bye, Hudson River!” 
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THE TEMPERAMENTAL SUZANNE 


UZANNE LENGLEN belongs 
S to the Riviera, to Nice where she 

was born and bred (she shows it 
in her dark and sallow Provengal type 
intermingled with a Jewish strain) 
and she learned her tennis on some old 
courts on the Place Mozart in the cen- 
ter of her native city, being painstak- 
ingly taught by her father, when other 
little girls were learning their letters, 
to place a ball, at his given word of 
command, in any one of eighty marked 
off squares. Day after day she 
listened and obeyed. 

It was hard going for the 
always highly-strung little girl, 
and there are those who hold 
today that much of her nervous 
trouble, as a grown-up woman, 
may, no less than her matchless 
skill, be traceable to this early 
intensive training. At eleven, 
Suzanne won her first cham- 
pionship at Nice, yet no one 
awoke to the fact that a rare 
phenomenon had come to town 
till just before the end of the 
war—since when, the history 
of our subject has been in- 
separably interwoven with that 
of lawn tennis. A pearl with- 
out price to France, in the 
propaganda line (she only 
recently returned from a tour 
jin Germany and_ Central 
Europe), a revolutionary in- 
fluence on the girlhood of her 
country, snatched out into the 
open air, at long last, after cen- 
turies of stuffy salon life, Su- 
zanne is without doubt the 
most discussed champion, in 
any line of sport, who has 
come to the fore the present century. 

What she says, what she thinks, 
what she wears, where she goes, her 
friends, her plans, her tantrums, her 
spinsterhood, her likes and dislikes, 
her scratchings, her finances, her figure 
—all and everything about notre gra- 
cieuse championne is debated both in 
the newspapers and in private conver- 
sation, the plain, undeniable fact being 
that in addition to her dash and fire on 
the courts, to her steadiness and placing 
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and marvelous returns, Lenglen has 
Personality with quite a big capital P, 
We have known before now how 
utterly brainless and colorless some 
champions can be. Not so Suzanne; 
who is apt, in fact, to be too crushingly 
present to suit lots of people. 

If this be-photographed, and “‘writ- 
ten-up” and “boosted” young lady 
could just be a great tennis player for 
a change—leaving all her antics be- 
hind her in the cloakroom—instead of 





Suzanne Lenglen 


a mixture of ballerina and virtuoso and 
temperamental prima donna, it might 
suit her book better in the long run, 
and other people’s no less—but then 
she would cease to be Lenglen, that 
thrilling creature pour /- sport pirouet- 
ting and leaping about the place, and 
then indulging tears and crises de ner fs. 

Even as the champion would cease 
to attract the gallery as she now 
does, week in and week out here on the 
Riviera, if she suddenly changed her 


LE SPORT POUR LE SPORT 


lovely tennis costumes, her shades and 
bandeaux and scarfs for something 
plain and shoddy—women go to see 
her just as much to study her clothes 
as to watch her play—so she would 
discontinue to hold the overwhelming 
place she does, on the courts, if she 
abandoned her gymnastics and caper- 
ings, the majority of them quite un- 
necessary, but oh, so attractive! Su- 
zanne knows all this, thank you, and 
so gives her admirers their fill, if only 
for the good propaganda of 
her beloved Riviera. 

There is something strangely 
synthetic about Suzanne Len- 
glen, lady tennis champion. 
You will hear it fervently 
denied, and then as stoutly re- 
asserted, that she is subsidized 
by the hotel syndicate people 
‘along this Azure Coast; else 
how could she keep going, as 
she does, dancing and prancing 
about here, there and every- 
where, and at the height of 
an expensive Riviera season, 
clothed to kill, too, and with 
an invalid father to nurse and 
a “movie” mother ever to trail 
about? Where does the money 
come from, you hear, to foot 
Suzanne’s annual Riviera bill 
alone, not to mention the mat- 
ter of her caperings north to 
Aix and Deauville and Paris 
and Dinard and Dieppe at 
later periods of the year? 
Probably the local hotel people 
and newspapers are in large 
measure to blame for any at- 
tempted blotting of Suzanne’s 
amateur escutcheon that pre- 
vails. ‘They “boost” her in such an 
absurd way as the stellar attraction of 
the season that naturally suspicions 
arise, 

Suzanne can do no wrong. And 
everything, everything that is ever 
penned about her that may be in the 
most infinitesimal way detrimental 
either to her play, or to her sportsman- 
ship, or to herself is immediately 
pounced upon and passionately denied 
as had it been the imagining of the 
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worst enemy of France and of the 
game! In the result, the most unfair 
accounts of games, in which the cham- 
pion appears, are habitually published 
in the local papers, whose reporters 
have not the slightest scruple in assert- 
ing that the reason their idol was un- 
duly extended the previous afternoon 
in such and such a set was exclusively 
due to the rotten showing of her part- 
ner, So and So. One would have 
thought Lenglen might have stopped 
this kind of thing long ago. 

Again, if she scratches, the thing 
is passed over with a consummate 
aplomb, and without the slightest sym- 
pathy being shown to her unfortunate 
partner, bereft of any further chance 
in that particular tournament. With- 
out question, Lenglen’s publicity, 
whether she approves it or not, is pub- 
licity gone mad, and has made more 





people look askance at the champion 
than her better-known eccentricities. 
For example, why not say outright 
that the Lenglen villa at Nice, 
where are collected Suzanne’s magnifi- 
cent collection of a hundred and fifty 
trophies, was presented to her father by 
admirers, he having been mainly re- 
sponsible for the development of 
tennis locally and entirely for the 
training of Suzanne? That the latter 
acquires her gorgeous sports and eve- 
ning two-piece gowns and creations 
direct from a celebrated dressmaker, 
only too glad to have the champion as 
an unofficial and unpaid “outside man- 
nequin”? That Suzanne is able to 
dash to every gala dinner along the 
Riviera in sumptuous limousines, and 
to dance herself almost to a standstill 
or into a trance each night, simply and 
solely because everybody wants her at 


And that such pocket 
money as she may require is provided 


their parties? 


by friends? Is there much to be 
ashamed of in that? On the contrary, 
for years now the champion has 
steadily refused to turn professional, 
though her doing so, and proceeding to 
South America alone, would make her 
many times a millionairess in the coin- 
age of her country. 

From all of which, it may be seen 
that it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to concentrate entirely on Lenglen 
the tennis star, so much has she opened 
out in other directions, as amateur 
model and gala girl, as “good pub- 
licity” and temperamental prima 
donna, especially as purveyor of thrills 
to naughty old gentlemen, as she leaps 
high against the sunlight in transparent 
skirt flounced with Valenciennes. 

Novelist, nimblest of Gallic ton- 
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gue, 


friend of kings and princes 
and society girl par excellence of the 
day, sallow but deftly-made-up Su- 
zanne of the wide grey eyes and bird- 
like features and puffy, unhealthy 


cheeks . . . but, after that, of what 
glorious line and corporal composition! 

. isa very Big Young Lady indeed 
on her Riviera, where everything is 
worked out so as to accord with the 
champion’s wishes. The sunlit courts 
and hard ground which Suzanne has 
known all her life, Nature provides. 
While others supply dates, and tennis 
ball, and partners; all to her liking. 
No haphazard drawing of names 
for Suzanne! Only the best will she 
deign to partner, of both sexes, and 
with the almost inevitable sequel that 
she participates in walk-over after 
walk-over, 

Just as a year ago she favored 
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Borotra and Miss Ryan, now, in their 
absence, she takes the next best thing 
in the way of Brugnon and Mrs. 
Satterthwaite, while condescending 
occasionally, and when there is no 
danger at all, to play with such lesser 
lights as Miss du Cros and Cochet. 
Beyond not for Mlle. 
Lenglen, who, if she plays, as is 
averred, solely from love of sport, and 
isn’t actuated chiefly by a skillfully 
planned intention to retain her laurels 
by every available means and to the 
bitter end, surely has the queerest way 
of demonstrating the fact! 

Suzanne is, then, a Queen enthroned 
as never was champion before, one 
whose word is law and whose acts are 
infallible and who can do no wrong 
while engaged with all her brilliance 
and inimitable grace, in the sporting 


endeavor of defending her title. The 


that—anon, 
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continued holding of premier honors 
means far more to Suzanne than it 
does to most champions, partly because 
hers has been made such a grimly 
national affair, partly because she has 
been literally brought up in the su- 
preme contest, because there would be 
a slump in her native Riviera if she 
lost, because she appreciates to the full 
the several highly practical advantages 
in other directions appertaining to her 
rank as Queen; but more especially, 
one suspects, because the holder realizes 
that she would be unlikely ever to re- 
gain her laurels, did she once lose 
them, if only on account of her 
chronic inability to fight an uphill 
battle against odds, and because with- 
out her title she would no longer be 
what she is now, the most talked of 
woman in all France and Europe. 
—FERDINAND TuoHY 
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SOCIAL HINTS 





THE CENTURY CLUB 


ENGRAVING BY 
— EOE A CU ANT oe  N MELD, JR,.1S26- 


Wuat I Woutp Not Do Ir I WeErE« CLIMBER 


WOULD not claim I did not like 

publicity, that the family did not 

like publicity, that I always hated 
to see my name in print, not to speak 
of my picture, and then make an ap- 
pointment with every photographer 
who has asked for a sitting (or even 
one photographer who has asked for a 
sitting) the aforesaid photographers 
having added the statement to their re- 
quest that they always liked when they 
could gain the permission of the sitter, 
to show the artistic results of their 
peerless productions to Town & 
Country, Vogue, Vanity Fair, Harper’s 
Bazar, The New York Times roto- 
gravure section, The New York Her- 
ald Tribune, The New York World, 
and so forth. 

If I wanted publicity, or if I 
thought publicity would avail me any- 
thing, I would go about getting it 
superintended by the best taste I could 
muster—and I would say nothing. By 
saying nothing, I should not be provid- 
ing my enemies with facts to use to my 
disadvantage; or my friends with 
feathers with which to tickle their 
sense of humor. 





I should never allow my mother, 
guardian, wife, or other relative or 
dominant element—including my own 
straining impulses—to give a private 
party and invite a photographer, that 
he might make pictures for souvenirs 
of the occasion. There would be the 
possibility of a doubt on the part of the 
guests holding positions of consequence 
in society, when they noted the pic- 
tures in print, that “souvenirs” formed 
a synonym for some other word. 

I should not attempt, in the name of 
sweet charity, eccentric stunts—wire 
walking, sword swallowing, turning 
hand-springs on Fifth Avenue, eating 
three dozen eggs in three minutes in 
the show window of a famous white- 
faced restaurant on a wager, or scale 
the lamp-posts in aviators’ costumes. It 
is certainly no crime to be a social 
climber, but it also adds no prestige to 
the personality by applying Barnum 
and Bailey methods in advertising the 
fact; and charity begins at home. 

I should not invite important persons 
I did not know to come to my parties. 
They have had that happen before, 


and their inference is obvious. It is 


not likely to impress them half so 
much, or in the same way, as it does 
others who note them “among those 
present”. 

I should not use names. I should 
not work them so hard that I gave the 
impression of having swallowed the 
Social Register, after I had picked out 
all the right names. 

Also, I should consider guarding 
against a too easy assumption of 
friendly relations. ‘This lesson is driven 
home by the following, and similar, 
stories: 

A benefit was being planned and 
one of the ladies told the chairman of 
the committee, in tones of assurance, 
that she knew very well a Miss M., a 
much respected and highly placed 
member of society. The Chairman 
later asked Miss M. if she would not 
like this lady on her team of workers. 
“Have I met her?” was the vague re- 
sponse. “But anyone you recommend, 
my dear, is sure to be good!” 

All social claims come home to 
roost, sooner or later, but not always 
with feathers in their caps! 

—A Society Eprror 
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Hail the Heroes 
LYSSES, poor chap, was ahead 


of his time. When he came 

home to Greece, after that long 
spell of sea roaming, he had a hundred 
deeds of lusty valour behind him. He 
had spread the name of his home town 
all over the world. But there was 
not a soul to receive him at the dock 
with a to the native soil. 
Indeed, nobody even recognized him 
—nobody that is, but his dog, the 
faithful Argus, who barked with re- 
strained delight. It is even said that 
Ulysses had to cut off the heads of 
a good many of the home folks before 
he could attract much attention among 
them. 

Such a hero should have postponed 
his living until our own glorious age. 
In which case, it is almost certain he 
would have chosen New York for a 
home port. Why not? Observe the 
manner in which we receive our re- 
turning braves. If you would imagine 
what a reception Ulysses would have 
received, scan the following table of 


welcome 


glorious spectacles performed in honor 
of Captain George Fried, of the 
Steamship Roosevelt, and his crew: 

Monpay: Arrived Quarantine 
12:50 a. m., weary and spent from a 
magnificent adventure in which the 
crew of a sinking ship was saved de- 
spite almost overwhelming difficulties. 
Boarded at dawn by a party of nota- 
bles and the Street Cleaning Depart- 
ment Band, playing jazz. Reception 
on board, with speeches by Grover 
Whalen, Admiral Plunkett, and Maj. 
Gen. Summerall. Proceeded to Ho- 
boken, and boarded by party of New 
Jersey politicians, including the Hon. 
Gov. Moore. Speech by Gov. Moore. 
Presentation of embossed resolutions 
from New Jersey Legislature by com- 
mittee of Assemblymen. Proceedings 
broadcast. Photographers insist Capt. 
Fried pose embracing his wife, for 
picture paper purposes. 

Tuespay: Parade (on foot) Bat- 


tery to City Hall. Speeches by Mayor 


Walker, Grover Whalen, Hector 
Fuller, etc. Presentation of Medals 
and illuminated scrolls. Music by 
Fire Department Band. Parade (in 
motors) to Advertising Club for 
luncheon, with pause en route before 
department store of which Grover 
Whalen is executive. Speeches at 
luncheon by Grover Whalen, Admiral 
Plunkett, Maj. Gen. Summerall, 
Charles C. Green, Mayor Walker and 
Thomas H. Rossbottom. Evening: 
Theatre. Introduced to audience from 
box by F. D. Benham (Newspaper 
Reporter). Speeches from stage by 
Maj. Gen. Summerall, Capt. J. M. 
Enochs, Hector Fuller and Mayor 
Walker. Taps and “Star-Spangled 
Banner”. 

Wepnespay: Luncheon at Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Speeches by Fred 
H. Ecker and J. Barstow Smull, with 
presentation of embossed resolutions. 
Parade through financial district to a 
matinee. Re-reading of city’s scroll 
before audience by Hector Fuller. 


Dinner at Roosevelt Hotel. (No 
speeches.) Performance at Hippo- 
drome. Audience addressed by Admi- 


ral Plunkett and Maj. Gen. Summer- 
all. Presentation of bronze plaque by 
a vaudeville manager. 

TuHurspay: Associated Press makes 
Capt. Fried honorary reporter and pre- 
sents gold watch. Luncheon at Mer- 
chant’s Association. Speeches _ by 
Willis H. Booth, Thomas H. Ross- 
bottom, and T. V. O’Connor. Read- 
ing of telegram from Calvin Coo- 
lidge. Heroes dine by themselves, 
without speeches. Evening: Theatri- 
cal performance, speech by Augustus 
Thomas. Movie. 

Fripay: Luncheon at Banker’s 
Club. Speeches and medals from a 
Marine Insurance Company. Matinee 
in afternoon, with presentation of 
heroes to audience. Capt. Fried and 
Chief Officer Miller escape to seclu- 
sion of a country home, offered by 
sympathetic friend. Rest of crew go 


in evening to benefit performance at 
Hippodrome. More speeches. The 
Cansinos, Frank Fay, Florence Mills, 
and Harry Hirshfield among enter- 
tainers. 

SATURDAY: Luncheons and speeches. 
Presentation of Navy Medal to Capt. 
Fried at Carnegie Hall. Admiral 
Plunkett presiding. 


ND there you are! In all honesty, 

was there ever such a grotesque 
and silly performance in the name of 
respect fcr courage? Of course, Cap- 
tain Fried and his men cannot be 
blamed. Simple men are accustomed 
to suffering, politely, the strange 
usages of society. “They took it all, 
or most all, in good faith, believing in 
the sincerity of the speakers who in- 
sisted upon eulogizing them, even 
after the words of those speakers be- 
came intolerably stale. No doubt they 
considered it was the usual thing for 
stay-at-homes to do when a brave man 
happens along. 

And further, their robust and 
forthright existence has not educated 
them to the ways of the press agent. 
It never occurred to them that their 
worshipers were slyly watching their 
own pancakes, glowing on the re- 
flected fire. They probably were even 
grateful to the theatres that enter- 
tained them—not knowing that prac- 
tically every theatre in town had 
begged for the honor and counted 
their presence in the dollars and cents 
of exploitation value. 

They probably felt much honored, 
in their delightfully simple way, at 
the linking of their names with the 
Theatre’s Great Ones in the advertise- 
ments of the benefit performance. 
Here was that strange and fascinating 
creature, a theatrical man, placing 
their names fairly alongside his own 
famous name! 

The treatment of the sailors, in 
short, was a shameful and contempti- 
ble publicity stunt. Garrulous speech- 
makers, small politicians, stage people 
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—all crowded forward to play upon 
the credulity of their guests, and to 
gain whatever notoriety was to be 
gained by association with the rescuers 
during the brief time their names 
might be expected to flash in the public 
eye. 

But the lads can, after all, go back 
to their ship and their sea. They have 
the immense privilege of escaping. I 
wonder if any one of them will, some 
day, repeat in a quivering old voice to 
his grandson, the fourth speech of 


Mr. Grover Whalen? 


Hail the Heroine 


N somewhat the same frame with 

the story of the sailors, is the story 
of Miss Marion Talley, a girl from 
Missouri who came to sing at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Kansas 
City and New York joined hands for 
the purposes of her debut. The 
Kansas City influence dominated, and 
the affair was brought off in the best 
Kiwanis tradition. There was not 
even the amiable suavity of big town 
bunk about it. It was all small town 
bunk. 

With a train load or so of boosters 
whooping it in from the old home 
town and bellowing their applause 
every time their favorite opened her 
mouth, with the reception on the stage 
after the performance, and ten thou- 
sand people outdoing themselves in 


“There’s Bob.” 





the ballyhoo, the thing bore every re- 
semblance to the return of the native 
son, who has not only cleaned up a 
million but become world’s heavy- 
weight prize-fighter to boot. It had 
as much to do with art, with the gentle 
and persuasive beauty of music, as the 
hoochie-coochie band during Fair 
Week. 

One pities Miss Talley. She had 
every reason on earth to expect a 
triumph. For three years, the Metro- 
politan’s press bureau has been feeding 
the papers with news of her progress 


toward the heights. And finally, 
when the great night came, the 


organization did everything conceiva- 
ble for her: Gave her an easy opera, 
an excellent cast to work with, and, 
what’s more, a cast that labored vigor- 
ously to keep itself in the shadows and 
let her shine alone. But the organiza- 
tion had failed to do one other thing: 
which was to regard the debut with a 
slight dignity, and to say plainly that 
here was the first appearance of a 
youngster and that not too much was 
to be expected. 

That defection brought about the 
debacle: as gauche and preposterous an 
exhibition of the evil effects of over- 
press-agenting as ever was seen. 

And this leaves us with a graver 
effect than merely the memory of one 
terrible and disgusting night. Miss 


Talley may have swallowed it all, 


The 


which would be fatal to her. 
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Metropolitan may have counted its 
shekels and decided it had at last hit 
upon an excellent, and praiseworthy— 
and profitable procedure for carrying 
on its pursuit of the beautiful and 
true. 

And what may be worse, a few 
powerful and discerning souls may 
have perceived that America cannot 
stand sudden eminence for its sons and 
daughters, and remain sane. Which 
would mean that in future, American 
girls and boys who want to sing will 
have to go back to the old system of 
fighting their way, under Latinized 
names, through the opera houses of 
the Continent. 

Miss Talley, if the critics may be 
believed, has nothing sensational in 
the way of a voice. Of course that 
had precious little to do with the case 
when the Metropolitan started out to 
create a sensation. Suppose Miss 
Talley’s abruptly risen star should 
wane in a year or two. In such an 
event, America would have one more 
glibly accepted idol knocked down, 
and have that national trait of skepti- 
cism and wariness toward home talent 
strengthened by one more deplorable 
incident. 

If Miss Talley’s debut is typical of 
what will happen when American 
artists, of whatever persuasion, are 
given the heights without the woes of 
pain and struggle abroad—hell, let 
’em struggle-—Morris Markey 
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MY INTERVIEW 


As I Woutp Like To Reap Ir: 


OME in, sit down and make 
C yourself at home!” cried Geof- 
frey Kerr, his easy-going cour- 
tesy lending additional charm to the 
kindness with which he received me. 
“Cigars and cigarettes are at your 
elbow,” he continued, as he poured 
whiskey from a costly decanter. 

“Say when!” But the sight was so 
attractive I could not bring myself to 
utter the word. Kerr emptied some 
into another glass. 

“Where did you learn to be so hos- 
pitable to a thirsty journalist?” I 
asked. 

“To learn anything, go to where 
that thing is practiced on the largest 
scale. In America, of course!” the 
actor answered, seating himself with 
inimitable grace on a luxurious settee. 

“So you like our country?” I que- 
ried, sipping the nectar. 

“T’ve never been happier any- 
where,” flashed Geoffrey. And cer- 
tainly he looked the part. “New York 
is so colourful and vital; and I adore 
nothing so much as to stand on Fifth 
Avenue and watch the gay panorama. 
One is not allowed to sit!” he added 
wittily, pouring me another drink. 

I glanced round the snug yet artis- 
tic room and allowed my gaze to wan- 
der over its choice appointments, which 
showed that Kerr’s fastidiousness of 
taste, so evident in every role he has 
sustained, affects even the details of his 
existence. When I had completed my 
survey and had at last torn my gaze 
from the book-shelves, well thronged 
with the sort of volumes those who 
know Kerr’s work would expect to line 
his walls, a freshly prepared highball 
was at my side and my interviewee was 
cutting the end off a cigar, which he 
promptly offered me. 

“When did you first come to this 
country?” was my next question. The 
reply was characteristic. 

“Don’t let’s talk about me. 
discuss something interesting.” 

“But I came here to talk about 
you!” T objected. 

“Then you’d better have another 
drink,” said my charming host. 

“Willingly,” I replied, “if over it 
we can get down to the object of my 
interview.” 

“T never talk about myself.” Kerr 
said this so firmly that I could see he 
meant it. I tacked. 


Let’s 





“Well, if we can’t talk about Geof- 
frey Kerr, at least let us talk of the 
stage,” I begged. “What is your 
opinion of the general trend of the 
modern theatre?” 

The young actor relighted his cigar 
and mixed two more drinks. 

“Your question reminds me of the 
story of Bishop Wye and the maple 
syrup,” he answered. He then related 
an anecdote which I would gladly re- 
peat, could I hope to catch even a 
spark from the limpid stream. 

“But seriously ” I suggested. 

“Seriously,” he returned, “‘it seems 
to me that there is altogether too much 
trend about the modern theatre.” 

Kerr then launched forth into a dis- 
cussion I forbear to repeat here, so far 
would it be above the heads of my 
readers. Let me just say in conclusion 
that when I left this fascinating young 
man to a peaceful perusal of a val- 
uable edition of Beaumont and Fletch- 
er’s plays I felt myself refreshed and 
uplifted, 





But Wuat REALLY Happens: 


| Hosen sitting in my dressing room, 
wondering whether I shall ever 
have the energy to tidy it. A gentle- 
man is shown in. I become instantly 
conscious of the shabbiness of my sur- 
roundings and of the fact that I have 
no alcohol on the premises. 

“Mr. Curr?” 

“Yes,” I reply miserably. 

“T’m on the Morning Evening and 
would very much like you to spare me 
a few moments if you can.” 

“Yes,” I say. ‘“Won’t you sit 
down?” 

I then remember that only one of 
the chairs is really safe and there en- 
sues a lively argument as to who shall 
sit on the washbasin. The interviewer 
wins (or loses) and perches himself up 
there, dangerously near the soap. I 
begin to dither with embarrassment 
and to fight against a growing convic- 












tion that I never had any wits at all. 

“How long have you been in this 
country?” 

“Four years off and on.” 

“How do you like it here?” 

I struggle hopelessly to choose a few 
pointed phrases which will effectively 
describe the gratitude of an English 
actor who is allowed to act in New 
York. I can think of nothing at all 
but how recently I used that soap. 

“Very much,” I manage to say. 

“Do you find much difference be- 
tween the stage in New York and 
London?” 

I determine to be brilliant. Scintil- 
lating epigrams on this subject will 
occur to me later, I know; but nothing 
occurs now. It seems that ages pass 
before I hear a feeble voice say, ““No 
—not very much.” 

The newspaper man conceals his 
disappointment magnificently. He con- 
tinues to ply me with questions of the 
most stimulating nature, but my an- 
swers become more brief and more fu- 
tile. Soon I am blushing with shame. 

By this time the pocr gentleman has 
shifted his position slightly and is sit- 
ting firmly on the soap. I start to point 
this out. He sees that I am at last 
about to say something important and 
turns over a page in his notebook. I 
am paralyzed with horror and change 
my warning into the offer of a cigar- 
ette. It is not the brand he smokes. 

His questions get longer; my re- 
plies get shorter. Finally, to our mu- 
tual relief, he rises to depart. Signs of 
his contact with the soap are well in 
evidence, but I feel it is no good tell- 
ing him now. With a farewell ques- 
tion or two he bows himself out. 

I burst into tears. 

Some days later, a kind friend at the 
theatre brings me down a clipping. 

“T didn’t know whether you saw 
this,” she says. “How well he has 
caught your personality!” 

—GEOFFREY KERR 
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SKIPPER T FIRST MATE =—We'Le RESCUE THE POOR DEVILS ALL R'GHT 
BuT HOW THE HELL WILL WE STAND ALL THE BANQUETS WHEN WE GED ASHORE? 


OF ALL THINGS 


T is absurd,” says the London 

Daily News, “to exclude a person, 
because she is a divorcee, from a coun- 
try which itself manufactured a half 
million in the last three years.” 

But surely we have the right to 
protect the product of our divorce 
mills from European competition. 

> 

Here is another little job for the 
inquiring deporter. Congress is told 
that there are a million or so of as- 
sorted aliens unlawfully enjoying the 
blessings of our civilization. They 
must be hunted up, tracked down, run 
in and put out. 

° 

With Helen, Suzanne, Vera and 
Marion dominating the front page for 
a week, it is time we got back to red- 
blooded, he-man stuff. Won’t the 
papers please tell us something about 
the doings of Count Ludwig Salm 
von Hoogstraeten? 

e 

It is now claimed that many peo- 
ple who contracted the habit of using 
substitutes will not go back to an- 
thracite. Evidently they have become 


coke fiends. 


Andrews proposes that the United 
States Treasury go into the whiskey 
business. Well they do say that Sec- 
retary Mellon has had experience in 


that line of work. 
© 


Republican legislators are begin- 
ning to hear from home on the sub- 
ject of giving away the state’s water 
power to gentleman friends. ‘This is 
the time of year when Al Smith’s 
opponents begin to turn flip-flops. Can 
spring be far behind? 

* 


In Senator Norris’s proposed con- 
stitutional amendment we _ would 
change inauguration day to January 
and do away with the short or lame 
duck session of Congress. ‘This seems 
to be a fine idea but it is scarcely 
annoying enough to make a good con- 
stitutional amendment. 

© 

Democrats say that the state census 
bureau lost or mislaid 100,000 in- 
habitants of this city. “They probably 
rolled under the bureau. 

. 


We would not minimize the finan- 


cial troubles of Oliver Morosco, but 
there is a bright future for any man 
who could associate with movie men 
and lawyers for years and still retain 
two suits of clothes. 

» 


“The Supreme Kingdom’, a re- 
vised version of the K.K.K., has been 
organized in Atlanta to wage a world- 
wide campaign against evolution. It 
modestly hopes to throw another mon- 
key wrench into the wheels of prog- 


ress. 
* 


Now Health Commissioner Harris 
asks the city to revive the stagger sys- 
tem of passenger traffic control, thus 
spreading the rush hour load over a 
longer period. Probably nothing will 
come of the matter, however. New 
Yorkers seem to prefer the huddle 
system. 

* 

A Filipino has been sent to jail for 
calling General Wood a pest. We 
hope this will be a lesson to the fel- 
low and that he will think up an 
even better word. 

—Howarp BrRuBAKER 
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O’NEILL’S NEWEST GODS, MEN, MASKS AND MYSTERIES 


Robert Keith as the artist hiding his light behind a false face, Anne Shoemaker as Old Mother Earth in 
the land of the Ruby Incandescents and William Harrigan as Brown, The Great God Brown of decency, jeal- 


ousy, dullness and good order—all in the celebrated parable coming up from Greenwich Village to the Garrick 
Theatre. 
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“The Wisdom Tooth” and 
sundry less successful items 
of the so-called Drama. 


EARLY beloved, a fine, tear- 
D stained little piece of foolish- 

ment has come to town. By 
grace of it, the desert of this year is 
watered and puts forth hope. It is 
Mare Connelly’s “The Wisdom 
Tooth”, and to your inner heart, your 
lady friend, your idle evening, or 
whatever it may be that brings you to 
the theatre it is most fervently recom- 
mended. 

For here has Mr. Connelly wrought 
a fantasy of one New Yorker for the 
rest of us—all the rest being twins of 
his, brothers in humdrum and sisters, 
under the El. It is the pranking 
legend of a clerk whose soul has been 
turned to mere mimeograph by the 
whir of city life, and whose defen- 
sive little dream takes him back to his 
childhood. In a curious, tantalizing 
shifting of past, present and future—a 
very parchesi of time and place—the 
joy of it gambols. It is a sketch 
gayly, sensitively drawn on a misty 
window-pane with a moth’s wing. 

Sometimes a toy balloon can be as 
hard to keep off the ground as a mill- 
stone. Mr. Connelly is showman 
enough, though, to know just when to 
toss his fancy free and when to grasp 
it tight again. <A share of the social 
gibing which went into “Beggar on 
Horseback”, that other fantasy which 
he helped adapt from the German, is 
present in “The Wisdom Tooth”. So 
is a self-respecting amount of homely 
sentiment. But, over and above these 
anchors, the fantasy sways and 
whistles, rocks on very blue and phos- 
phorescent water, and is a carrier of 
true delight. 

The performance they gave it is 
just as fortunate. Thomas Mitchell 
as the clerk who regains wisdom 
through his gums, Mary Phillips as 
his girl, and a stocky little youngster, 
Edwin Phillips, as the boy this clerk 


grew out of—they and many others 
play it capitally, in the midst of such 
a scenic leapfrogging you would not 
have thought the prime Little Theatre 
could countenance. 

By all odds, “The Wisdom Tooth” 
deserves a kiss from Cinderella and 
a visit from you. 


HE Stagers, the mildly insurgent 

group which has just moved 
down from the cooler outskirts of 
Fifty-second Street, revives “The Un- 
chastened Woman” at the Princess. 
With a naked sense of doubt as to any 
precise reason for reviving it at all, 
they whoop away at this dulled relic 
of the last decade. It was a sensa- 
tional success when Louis Anspacher 
first wrote it and Emily Stevens first 
played its tiger in the house. All 
plays are sensational successes which 
contrive to stretch wicked women out 
on downy beds of platitude. After 
ten years “The Unchastened Woman” 
has little left either to shock you or 
uplift you. It now seems about as 
flaming a manifesto as a lace paper 
Valentine. 

The Stagers have put in a saucy line 
here and there to connect with their 
description of the venture as “a mod- 
ern American play.” If this is 
modern, I am still unborn. The cast 
includes Violet Kemble Cooper, 
Henry Mortimer, and other more or 
less familiar entrants, who all get off 
with a false start and maintain them- 
selves accordingly. It is a mistaken 
attempt. 


HE Mansfield, a handsome new 

theatre opened up the other eve- 
ning—as new theatres are always 
doing nowanights— with Marjorie 
Rambeau in still another drama. The 
drama is called “The Night Duel”, 
and it is dreadful. Good old “Tosca” 
tosh, with a woman’s supreme sacri- 


‘fice, a lecherous detective, much bed- 


side pistol brandishing, and a large, 
sober and righteous performance by 


Miss Rambeau. Not that it matters 
tremendously, but don’t mistake any 
of this for praise. Even the faintest 
praise. Unless you want a rhapsody 
about the comfortable seats in the 
Mansfield, instead. You can sleep in 
them most contentedly. 


VERY now and then Mr. and 

Mrs. Coburn come back with a 
new English play about an old Eng- 
lish country couple. Last year it was 
Eden Phillpott’s pretty little piece of 
“The Farmer’s Wife”. ‘This year it 
is “The Right Age to Marry”, a simi- 
larly pleasant and pleasantly similar 
affair by H. F. Maltby which has been 
tickling London’s Horatian tastes. It 
is a guaranteed agreeable Lancashire 
pastime of the pinker sort. 

A middle-aged mill-owner leaves 
his little town and his little house- 
keeper behind him and fares forth to 
find high life suitable to his swollen 
pocketbook. What he finds is an ad- 
venturess, and the recoil sends him 
back to happiness at home. It is an 
old tale simply and smilingly retold, 
and it will leave you as smiling and 
as simple in return. 


T seems there was a Frenchman 
. but “Embers” has several 
Frenchmen in it, along with fully as 
many Frenchwomen and an oh, so 
French plot. Monsieur, who in real 
life is just Henry Miller, knows that 
Madame, who is entirely Laura Hope 
Crewes, is having a child of which he 
is not the papa. So he proceeds to 
have a child of which she is not the 
mother. Then he neatly switches the 
babies, and the next thing you know 
everybody is noble-hearted, repentant 
and monogamous again. In short, 
“Embers” predicates a knowledge that 
babies are not found in cabbage 
patches, and that Parisian parents are 
far away from the Garden of Eden— 
and very glad of it. 
It might be a much more sensible 
play, this “Embers”, than its present 
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staging at Mr. Miller’s theatre makes 
it appear. Here they do it on a super- 
sentimental scale, and many happy 
little gibes are wadded in thick, ro- 
mantic stuff. Idyllic immorality and 
lofty gentility are made much of. 
Mr. Miller makes the most of them, 
and Miss Crewes crinkles her perfect 
proboscis in what, for once in a life- 
time of comedies and farces, seems a 
singular exhibition of the impotence 
of being earnest. Edwin Nicander, 
twitching his eye as wickedly as ever 
to denote the wiles of an old roué, is 
lugged in to play Mr. Miller’s father- 
in-law. Until the dialogue assured 
me that this was so, I was under the 
silly misapprehension that he was sup- 
posed to be Mr. Mille.’s grandchild. 


IS PITY” deserves more than 
the uplifted eyebrow of silence 
which most journals have accorded it. 
Most journals don’t know what to 
call it, in fact, being wary of bringing 
a short and honest Anglo-Saxon word 
into the home. One otherwise not so 
lofty sheet recently announced it as 
“Tis a Pity She’s a ”, which is 
almost as nice as the Boston Tran- 
scripts famous elision of what it was 
Buddha contemplated. 
But by any other name, ‘Tis Pity” 








(which was the London way of spar- 
ing your blushes, lately adopted by the 
Lenox Hill Players while en route to 
a further engagement at the Cherry 
Lane Playhouse) would be equally 
depressing. It served a day some cen- 
turies past and buried. ‘The present 
revival cannot drag it altogether out 
of the graveyard. That is not the 
Lenox Hill Players’ fault—except, of 
course, that they chose to revive it. 
And why? Well then, ’tis pity it’s 


a bore. 


Aa Englishman, Oliver 
by name, gives us a first play 
called “Port 0’ London” which can 
recapture better than many of them 
that sobby, salty, greasy old flavor of 
the dockyards. A bit of Dickens and 
a bit of Gorky, a bit of W. W. Jacobs 
and a bit of Frances Hodgson Burnett 
—of such is it compounded, to be 
washed down with sorrow and digested 
with grim sympathy. A little hunch- 
back sidewalk artist has a young half- 
breed beauty for his woman. She 
falls in love with a perfect physical 
specimen in the form of a skipper, and 
the riverside romance is punctuated by 
several stiff bangs on the head. 

Basil Rathbone does the hunchback’s 
part with plenty of dolour and drama, 
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and Alison Skipworth contributes some 
gorgeous comics as an old sailors’ 
lodging-house ‘slattern. But, mostly, 
it is a matter of London Bridge fall- 
ing down. 


PECIAL matinees are on at the 

Klaw of a new drama called 
“You Can’t Win”. Ralph Cullinan, 
its young author, has gone in for the 
heavy colloquial this time. Much gut- 
tural melodrama about neighborhood 
life on Staten Island, put together as 
commonplacely as it probably ought to 
be. 

Caroll McComas plays a good wife 
who is trying hard to hide that she 
had been “that sort of woman”. It’s 
all a bit thick. 


ELUCTANTLY preserved for 

the great open spaces of some 
future issue are possible reviews of 
such other theatrical events as “The 
Right to Kill”, a play udapted by Her- 
man Bernstein from the Russian of 
Leo Urvantzov for rather untidy act- 
ing at the Garrick; the small new 
revue, “The Bunk of 1926”, which 
has begun to gambol far uptown; and 
a short revival of O’Neill’s “The 
Emperor Jones” on Macdougal 


Street.—G. W. G. 





O, So Arisrocratic Love Comics! 


That Franco-A merican Don Juan of the films, Mons. Adolphe Menjou, while masquerading in love- 
service to the swooningly beautiful Florence Vidor, airs her royal highness’s royal borzois, poodles and 


just hounds, in the slickest Merjou manner. 


From Malcolm St. Clair’s exceedingly playful 
Tue Granp DUCHESS AND THE WAITER 
























“What am I bid for this antique secretary?” 


A NEW YORK ANDANTE 


Y great-grandfather built the 

reservoir where the Library is, 
and my grandmother was born on 
Cornelia Street. My mother went to 
a young ladies’ seminary where the 
five-and-ten stands, and the Columbia 
of my father’s undergraduate days was 
uptown at Forty-fourth Street. I spent 
a childhood in New England listening 
to what I know now were homesick 
conversations among my elders about 
New York. Forty-second Street 
sounded to me like the halls of Val- 
halla and an annual vacation in New 
York, when you stopped at the Murray 
Hill, was apparently very much like 
visiting at Windsor. 

Naturally, when I come back every 
year to New York for the winter after 
five months in Maine it means some- 
thing. My heart does not stop and 
turn over twice as it did when I was 
sixteen at the mere sight of the chim- 
ney-pots of Harlem. But for five 
months I have heard nothing more ex- 
citing than a thrush and if I found a 
piece of road on which I could let the 
Ford out to thirty, it was a big day. 

After this placid interlude, I have 
always felt that I was not at home 
again in New York unless I got out 
and hurried. But this year I have hit 
on a new tempo for myself. I have 
hurried around New York for fifteen 
years, now I have stopped hurrying. 


It may be middle-aged and it may be 
lazy, it may even look a little matronly 
and ladylike, but I have quit. I make 
my poor little children hurry, of 
course. I don’t know what else to do 
with them. They hurry to school, they 
hurry home to luncheon, they hurry 
to the park, they hurry to gymnasium, 
to dancing class, to a party on Friday 
or Saturday. But mother, in her small 
way, is determinedly resisting the 
tempo of New York. 

A doctor told me once that when 
he had to sandwich in a call between 
dinner and the theatre, he used the fol- 
lowing plan. He would decide that he 
could spend seven minutes, say, on a 
visit that would ordinarily take at least 
twenty-one; he would walk in slowly, 
smile sweetly, take off his overcoat and 
gloves, fold them carefully in the 
presence of the patient and sit down in 
a leisurely manner. After three 
minutes’ unhurried conversation, in 
which he could learn, if clever, all 
that he needed to know, and prescribe 
if necessary, he would reverse the 
process, and depart in a thoroughly 
andante, not today largo, movement, 
amidst the pleased smile of the patient 
and attendant family and friends. 
His wife, meanwhile, sitting down in 
the street in a convulsive taxicab had 
not even had time to get sick from the 
motion and the fumes of the engine. 
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The doctor fooled his patient with his 
conscious Jegato. I have come to the 
conclusion that the only way to exist in 
New York is to fool oneself into 
placidity. 

No doubt my new tempo has some- 
thing to do with my age. ‘Thrift also 
is working in my soul, for I have no 
longer the apparently inexhaustible 
nervous vitality that used to drive me 
happily along astride two or three jobs 
at atime. Nowadays I do not try to 
push things that cannot be pushed, 
things like department stores and 
cleaning men. Of course with my 
elderly point of view, I realize, too, 
that a large part of our New York 
tempo is sheer excitement. My friends 
come to luncheon, full of pep, their 
wheels still revolving briskly, after a 
morning in the busy marts of books, 
or monthlies or weeklies or of selling 
imitation Stiegel flip glasses to ladies 
from Hawaii. They all have very im- 
portant afternoon appointments, but if 
the conversation gets interesting, they 
cheerfully and unconsciously waste a 
great deal more time over their coffee 
than they have saved by bolting their 
luncheons, and end by postponing their 
appointments. If they do summon 
taxicabs as they depart, it is in quite a 
different tempo from the Isn’t-lunch- 
ready-I’m-in-an-awful-hurry manner 
on the wings of which they arrived. 

The Jove-like calm of the magnates 
that one reads about in the success 
magazines is not sheer swank, I am in- 
clined to think. And all that stuff 
about cleared desks that seems so silly 
when one is young is merely a sensible 
sort of defense. I am inclined to 
think that if one is to survive in New 
York through middle age, it is neces- 
sary to weave a web of placidity about 
oneself and break through it only 
consciously and on mature reflection. 
I may be wrong. Perhaps the psycho- 
analysts would advocate driving till 
you drop. I don’t know. All I know 
is that I weigh twenty pounds more 
than usual at this time of the year (yes, 
it may just be middle-aged spread) 
and that I have got twice as much 
done since I decided to do it slowly 
and easily. 

—E.izaABETH WycKOFF 


“DR. M Pediatric Engineer. Certificate 
of Merit for relieving a severe case of Foot 
Trouble with Dr. S——’s Foot Comfort Appli- 
ances."—Sign in Third Avenue Window 





One more sign of the advance of 
science in this age of specialization. 
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The happy intermingling of French and Venetian furniture, radiant with color, contributes a feeling of 
luxury to this grouping at the New York Galleries. 


ike Marie Antoinette, who took so much 
joy in planning a lovely room for herself, 

the clever woman of today realizes that she 
can give the fullest expression to her personal 
preferences in developing the decorative 
scheme of her sleeping room and boudoir. 


Q In her own apartment, happily, she is not 
restrained by considerations of formality. ~ 
Here, for instance, she may introduce a 
favorite note in color, and with this as the 
keynote, develop an environment which owes 
its chief charm to the fact that it is an intimate 
and graceful expression of her personality. 





The essence of the problem, of course, is in 
acquiring just the right things for the scheme 
in view—the furniture,which may determine 
the motif of the entire ensemble, and those 
decorative accompaniments which will 
harmonize with the chosen background. ~\ 


Should one’s pursuit of such essentials lead 
to these Galleries, a realm of enchantment 
will reveal itself. <» For here the artistry of 
the decorator is united with the skill of the 
cabinetmaker in producing a series of delightful 
ensembles for all the rooms of the well- 
appointed town or country dwelling. ~~ Ww 


INCORPORATED 


Madison Avenue, 48% and 49% Streets 


ex © 1925, N. Y. G. © 
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The 


Water Tower 





“1 have discovered the most 
exciting, the most arduous lit- 
erary form of all, the most 
pregnant in curious possibilities 
. the advertisement.” 
—A.pous HuxLey 


&t & & 


HE conscientious advertising copy- 

writer pulled up his Corona and 
wrote:—“AQUAZONE is first and fore- 
most a delicious table water containing 
those healthful minerals that made the 
spas of Europe famous. But, in addition, 
it is supercharged with bubbling Oxygen 
that invigorates like mountain air. A tip- 
top straight drink and a fine mixer.” 


¢* + 4 


“Tolerable,” allowed the little veteran at 
the next desk, “after you’ve touched up 
the weak spots. If I were you I should 
go easy on that European health stuff. 
Who wants to drink anything that is liable 
to do them good? Remember that the 
word ‘delicious’ doesn’t mean anything 
any more and that ‘supercharged’ is high 
hat. And never begin « sentence with a 
conjunction.” 





The conscientious copywriter went away 
and wrote, “AQUAZONE mineral water 
contains extra Oxygen. It invigorates like 
mountain air. A tip top straight drink 
and a fine mixer.” 


+ + & 


“Yes,” said the big man with the red 
pencil, “but better omit the Oxygen I 
think. It smacks of invalids. And moun- 
tain air is a little out of season too.” 


+ & + 


The cautious copy censor with a dozen 
lawsuits behind him cat out “Mixing,” 
and a stenographer with a train to catch 
didn’t notice the rest of the sentence. 


& & & 


That left “AQUAZONE Mineral Water” 
and it ran in the late editions. It had a 
dandy position too, right next to the big 
“AD MAN ENDS ALL.” story. 


- & & 


He had forgotten to mention that it was 
obtainable from most good druggists, gro- 
cers, restaurants, cabarets and 


Advertisement. VANDERBILT 6434 
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Kansas City and Denmark Burst into Song 


HE old 

man from 

Emporia, 
the young man 
from Wichita and 
all the old, young, 
middle-aged, in- 
fantile and possi- 
bly embryo citi- & 
zens of Kansas | 
City came to make 
sure that Marion 
Talley got a big 
hand at her Met- 
ropolitan debut, 
and Marion did. 
Probably you’re a 
trifle weary of reading the quaint news 
stories which are flung about the first 
apparitions of new American prima 
donnas, so we'll tell you how Marion 
hit us, without worrying much about 
the philosophical, geographical or hys- 
terical features of the evening. 

Miss Talley has a lovely voice in 
its middle register, a natural sense of 
phrase, adequate musicianship, and an 
untutored and therefore unaffected 
manner on the stage. She seems to be 
miscast as a coloratura soprano, for 
her adventures with vocal embroidery 
were more tentative than effective, 
and if she is entirely ready to sing 
leading réles at the Metropolitan, then 
we are prepared to write the history of 
Lithuania for the “Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica”’. We never have used “prom- 
ising”, but our resolve has been busted 
by Miss Talley. She is promising, the 
most promising artist that has sung at 
Broadway and Fortieth Street for 
many seasons, and we hope that her 
advisors won’t try to accelerate her 
development by pushing her further 
into the publicity barrel. She has 
much to learn and if she has time to 
learn it she may become a great singer. 


NOTHER newcomer of the same 

day was Lauritz Melchior, a 
tenor from Denmark via Bayreuth, 
who was expected to improve the es- 
tate of tenor singing in German op- 
era for Mr. Gatti. Mr. Melchior 
made good, although he need have 
been no miracle man to surpass his 
predecessors of recent years. He 
started his career as a baritone, and in 
his more vigorous moments he betrays 
the fact that his voice has been pushed 





into altitudes to 
which it is not al- 
ways acclimated, 
but when _ he 
doesn’t force he 
falls gratefully 
on the ear. T'ann- 
hauser is rather a 
dumb réle and, in 
its way, almost as 
difficult as Tvris- 
tan, but Mr. Mel- 
chior went through 
the business effi- 
ciently and proved 
that he knew his 
routine. The only 
real acting of the afternoon was done 
by Mr. Bohnen, who converted the 
vapid Landgraf into a pretty regular 
papa. Mme. Branzell appeared for 
the first time as Venus and did a great 
deal more with this trying part than 
usually happens, and Mme. Jeritza 
bowed out rather uneventfully for the 
season as Elisabeth. 


Late Records 
HONOGRAPH records are los- 


ing their “canned” characteristics 
and are becoming musical reproduc- 
tions, thanks to the several new record- 
ing and reproducing devices made 
available in the past year, and the discs 
of the day show many odd instrumen- 
tal combinations. 

Jolson’s “I’m Sitting On Top Of 
the World” (Brunswick) for instance 
is accompanied by a chamber music 
orchestra plus a little saxophonery in a 
silky obbligato made by Walter Haen- 
schen, most versatile of phonograph 
arrangers, Victor has several records 
accompanied chiefly by piano, of which 
the two-faced “Dinah” and “Oh, 
Miss Hannah”, sung by the Revelers, 
ought to be in your collection. The 
Revelers are Franklyn Baur, Lewis 
James, Elliott Shaw and Wilfred 
Glenn. 

For the foot-loose, we recommend 
particularly “Looking For a Boy” 
and “That Certain Feeling”, played 
as a two-piano.concerto with orchestra 
by Arden and Ohman (Brunswick), 
and “Thanks for the Buggy Ride”, 
appropriately coupled with “I’ve Got 
Some Lovin’ to Do”, played, sung and 
barked by Waring’s Pennsylvanians 
(Victor).—R. A. S. 
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The Smart New Yorker Cuts Her Dress 
Budget in Half, Without Cutting Her 
Wardrobe, by Buying It at Maxon’s— 


OUND about town, where the elite lunch, dine or 
k dance, you see them—those strikingly distinctive 
Frocks and Coats that leave a trail of green in their 
wake and vast conjectures concerning their Parisian origin. 
But, if you’re wise in the ways of New York, you'll 
suspect Maxon’s—that delightfully unconventional 
Shop that acts as a Clearing House for the Original 
Models (Samples) of the foremost American 
modistes. Exclusive, no-two-alike creations are 
to be had here at half the usual cost! A 
modish paradox, to be sure. But it’s so, 
nonetheless. . . . You will meet the 
smartest women in town at Maxon’s, 
for they have long since discovered 
the obvious advantages of the 
Maxon plan. Here one is never 
urged to buy—the stunning 
models and the tremendous 
savings make artificial 
suavity unnecessary 


Ne of! 


THE FROCKS. HalfsPriced *24 to *189 
THE COATS... HalfsPriced *34 to 189 


“Pour les Fashionables,” the booklet that tells the story of 
Maxon’s, will be sent upon request 


MAXON MopDEL Cowns 


Il 6.36" St. ~ Haviland Bldg 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A wardrobe 
requisite which 
demands a full 
measure of 
attention, the 
Dinner Jacket 











Our business suits, 
topcoats and great 
coats receive the 
maximum of at: 
tention and care 


Charles Geib 


8 East 45th Street 














THE NEW YORKER 


THE ART GALLERIES 


Would you buy something for twenty-five dollars, if you 
could sell it for ten thousand? 


OW - chil- 
dren, we 
have all had 


a nice picnic supper, 
with plenty of 
pickles, sandwiches 
and ice cream, but 
before we can go 
wading in the brook 
we must clear up 
the paper napkins 
and wooden dishes, 
have a word of 
prayer and listen to 
the lesson text. Our reading this 
week will be from the book of human 
nature, Chapter I, verse 1, wherein 
we find that while a rich man may buy 
oil wells without bottom and Florida 
land, verily, he will shy at buying a 
painting if his so doing will help the 
poor man who painted it. 

We have all seen a lot of nice shows 
and enjoyed a lot of pretty pictures, 
and what do we pay? Less than noth- 
ing as we usually cart away a cata- 
logue. Plenty of pictures are bought 
by the rich from successful painters 
who fetch a good price for a canvas. 
But will a buyer ever buy a picture 
from a newcomer, even though the 
marks of genius are patent to the 
buckeye optic? Talk to any of the 
dealers in modern and you will be 
astounded to learn that your Ameri- 
can is interested only in success. Or 
maybe you won’t be. 

Anyway, when he buys a picture, 
it is to get something that the neigh- 
bors will gape at, inquire the price of, 
and not ask the meaning. He seldom 
if ever buys a picture that he likes, if 
there is such a thing. And only let 
a dealer whisper in his ear: “I’m glad 
that you are buying this picture, as the 
artist is poor, young and struggling,” 
and the patron will drop it quicker 
than the proverbial hot potato. 

And they will not learn. Since 
Quinn, there has been one man who 
was willing to gamble on genius. He 
has bought low and sold high through 
several collections. All of the others 
buy only in the established fields. 
Steiglitz will tell you with tears in his 
eyes that twenty years ago he could 
not sell Cezanne for fifteen dollars 
apiece. Try and buy one now for 
$18,000. Weyhe will tell you of 





trying to sell Zorn’s 
etchings for fifteen 
dollars with no tak- 
ers. The same men 
will now buy Zorn 
for several hundred 
and even the same 
etching. But they 
will not buy a 
Wickey, a Ganso, 
or any of the many 
newcomers. No, 
these are bought by 
painters and stu- 
dents of small means. 

When Quinn bought a Rousseau 
for five hundred francs, it was to 
help the struggling customs house 
clerk. ‘The man who buys that same 
Rousseau for twenty thousand dollars 
now will be thinking of something 
else. Perhaps one of the safest 
gambles in the world, it is the game 
least followed. And if money does 
not mean anything to you, think of 
the pleasure you get from the picture. 


HE Whitney show is given to 

Henri Burkhard and Glenn 
Coleman. Both are good painters 
and are trying a lot of things. Cole- 
man we liked best in his Cherry Lane. 
The large flowers of Burkhard made 
an appeal to us, prejudiced as we are 
by such things. Both artists have 
drawings, mainly of the genre that 
goes with early phases of art—chil- 
dren and hurdy gurdies and push carts. 


ANY other things we saw: 

Whistler Lithographs at Kep- 
pells; Thalia Malcom at Durand- 
Ruel. The latter was not explained 
by a beau geste, as is the custom with 
this house. Last week it was Hassam, 
who had been admitted under the tent 
because he had been handed the banner 
carrying the word “Impressionism”. 
The Malcom banner, we imagine, 
carried the words “Social Register”. 
Her “Harvest Field” we thought the 
best and furthest removed from dil- 
ettantism.—M. P. 

* 

We must register a protest against 
the Times which prints: “Hold New 
Yorker as Grave Robber”, We might 
have overlooked “Robber” but “Grave” 
is something we are everything else 
but. 
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ARE WOMEN AS OLD AS THEIR SKIN APPEARS? 
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If so, science — through ‘‘osmosis’’—can now keep youth on the face 


OU can have a “fine natural skin.” 

For science has just discovered a sim- 
ple way to regulate a normal flow of blood 
to your skin. Something that rubbing 
could never do—and some cosmetics posi- 
tively prevent. Nor is this “bloom of 
youth” created through any “secret pro- 
cess.” But scientifically! By means of a 
natural law—the law of “osmosis.” The 
law of “osmosis” means, as applied to your 
skin, that constant ebb and flow of circu- 
lation from the deeper inner tissue up to 
its surface. And it 1s through re-created 
circulation—the normal easy flow of blood 
to the skin surface—that skins are kept 
youthful—are made youthful. 

That this natural law of “osmosis” has 
been put to practical use is the good news 
Science brings to E verywoman. 

For once that “osmosis” is accelerated 
in your skin, you can scientifically eradi- 

cate facial blemishes—erase wrinkles— 
recreate a youthful figure by remoulding 
the breasts, and reduce a double chin. 
And all in the privacy of your own room. 
Not by scented cosmetics. Not by bitter 
drugs. 

But simply through aiding Mother Na- 
ture to reassume old functions of which 
unscientific preparations and_ harmful 
methods long ago dispossessed her. 

“Despite the advertisements, it is 
quite impossible to feed the skin byrubbing 
in fats or creams of any kind,” Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, author of Medical Follies and 
editor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, says in the February, 
1926 American Mercury “There is 
no such thing as a skin food”—and the 
skin “cannot be fed.’’} 

All of which is by way of introducing 
to you—Osmotique and Dulciderma—two 
commercial names for scientific prepara- 
tions differing from the cosmetics you’ve 
been using, in that they go along with 
Nature. They “aid Nature—Nature’s 
way.” And, like all other natural things, 
the application of Dulciderma and Osmo- 
tique, is simplicity itself. 


Osmotique and Dulciderma 
SMOTIQU Eand Pulcidermaarereal- 


ly as necessary to Everywoman at 
night as is tooth-paste in the morning— 
for by speeding up natural circulation 
through “‘osmosis” they give Mother Na- 
ture right of way, long denied her by our 
physiological ignorance. 

And this is all she ever asks! 

Behind an aging skin is the natural 
fact that blood has been diverted —stop- 
ped—in its passage from the inner tissue 
(the hypoderm) to the outer skin. And, 
it is this interruption of circulation, that 
causes tell-tale marks of age. Wherever 
there’s a facial blemish of any sort, science 
detects a place where Nature has been 
blocked in the performance of a duty. 
Blackheads, enlarged pores, pimples, puffy 
eyes, a dry sallow skin, sagging muscles, 
must all be accepted by you, as proof, that 
there’s been some disconnection—some- 
where—between this “hypoderm” and 
your “scarf skin” —the skin that everyone 


sees. Some surrender of Nature to forces 
beyond her control! 

Every wrinkle is a defeat of Mother 
Nature, for back of a wrinkle is the dead 
or “armor plate” cell—her instinctive de- 
fense against your skin abuse. And just 
as doctors recognize in a “temperature,” 
a sign that Mother Nature is fighting some 
abnormal condition in your body, so ex- 
pert dermatologists are one in understand- 
ing that skin blemishes are nothing else 
than Nature’s way of admitting her defeat. 

Your skin, you know, loses its original 
peach-like quality and toughens, in pro- 
portion, as it has been subjected to “radia- 
tion,” the term for the effect of all those 
outside forces of sun, wind, and rain that 
beat upon it. Therefore, the saying that 
a woman “‘is as old as she looks,” really 
means that she is as young as the skin on 
her face. 

You can prove for yourself that a 
young skin is an “insulated,” a protected 
skin. Examine that part of your body 
that your clothes have exempted from 
“radiation.” There the skin is young, as 
soft, as fine, as a child’s. 

And, few women’s skins are as young 
as is a man’s who has just shaved off a 
beard of long duration. When a man 
wants to “rest his face” he instinctively 
lets his beard grow for a few days, insen- 
sibly “insulating” his skin against all the 
outside forces that roughen it. 

Some creams do rest the skin. 

But they cripple the activity of the 
pores, by clogging them with grease. 

Excessive mechanical massage stimu- 
lates blood to your skin. 

But it also ages it by increasing “radia- 
tion.” Besides, your “scarf skin” rests only 
as it is stimulated from within. Its hunger 
for rest is appeased in exact ratio to the 
amount of work done in and through it by 
the pores and lymph. The skin rests in 
due proportion to the activity of the 
blood, for when circulation is operating, 
there is no conflict between what the 
“hypoderm,” your Fountain of Youth, 
wants to supply to the cells, and what 
your “scarf skin” needs to keep its youth. 

And, in this paradox is to be found 
nearly all there is to skin truth. 


But you do have to cooperate 
with Science at Home 


OU must be willing to give five min- 
utes daily to a truly “home treat- 
ment” which is also a beauty exercise in 
natural law. Are you ready to do this? 
If so, you need never again fear an 
aged appearing skin, for Mother Nature 
will generously repay your nightly, though 
tiny bit of devotion to her, with eight 
hours’ service—in the cause of your youth. 
And—while you sleep. 


—a scientific beauty sleep— 
Bc ates got and Dulciderma must 


be used regularly and being com- 
pounded “ethically”, they cannot possibl 
harm you. For they contain no ‘grease. f 
you think that applving them “once in a 


while,” will create a young skin on your 
face, you are woefully mistaken. Mother 
Nature can be hurried in nothing and 

“osmosis” —a slow, regenerative natural 
process, works with Time. 

No wrinkle can be removed overnight. 
No blemish eradicated magically. Cer- 
tainly, no sagging muscle can be pulled up 
instanter. You've earned every one of 
these things and you’ve got to be as pa- 
tient with Mother Nature as she was with 
you. 

Unlike other skin preparations, Dulci- 
derma and Osmotique are to be used for 
“all purposes,” and while sold together, 

can be applied separately, with like bene- 
ficial results, because they are the same 
thing, in varying degrees. The former, is 
both a preventive against age, and an in- 
vitation for youth to return to the skin, for 
through “insulation,” Dulciderma sus- 
pends “radiation” thereby resting the 
skin, while bathing the dry cells in the 
health-giving qualities of the “hypoderm.” 
Osmotique—a paste, in contradistinction 
to the film of Dulciderma is a concentrate, 
carrying a heavier if just as gentle a cur- 
rent of nutritive juices, speeding up, in 
scientific fashion, the natural principle of 
“osmosis.” 

After you have used these “ethical 
skin stimulants” say, for about three 
weeks, you will notice how small and al- 
most imperceptible your pores have be- 
come. And the texture of your skin elas- 
tic with life, and abloom with youch! In 
fact, you will be unable to miss che defi- 
nite change, even after two or three appli- 
cations are made on your skin, which be- 
gins to get softer than you’ve ever felt it 
before. 

And—remember—neither Dulciderma 
nor Osmotique contains grease nor any in- 
gredients in any way harmful to your 
skin, or which tend to produce any growth 
of hair. 


Send no money—but order today. 
Free 10-day trial. 
IMPLY fill out the coupon below and 


we will send you a full size jar and 
bottle of Osmotique and Dulciderma—pre- 
paid, together with our book—‘‘Are wom- 
en as old as their skin appears?” When 
the package arrives, pay the postman 
$5.00 plus a few cents postage. Then test 
out thoroughly for 10 days. If you are 
not entirely satisfied with results, return 
the jars and remaining contents and we 
will refund your money at once. 


A-l 
| R. A. Loughney Co. Inc., 
79 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Please send me full size jars of Osmotique 
| and Dulciderma for which I will pay the 
| postman. 
| If I return same with remaining contents, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


within 10 days you agree to return my 
money. 
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Thousands owe their 
financial security 
to the advice given 


in this booklet Tr 4 





Your Money 
Should Earn 


1 
6 +% backed by an 


Unconditional Guarantee 
of Safety 


F your present investments do not 

yield you 642%— if they are not 
guaranteed and cannot be insured—ask 
yourself, Why? Why should you invest 
in any security (no matter how highly 
recommended) that either is not or can- 
not be guaranteed? 


When you invest in Adair Bonds you receive 
an uninterrupted income of $65 from every $1000 
invested, both principal and interest guaranteed 
by the pledge of over $2,500,000 (the entire capi- 
tal of the Adair Realty & Trust Co.) insuring 
you against the remotest possibility of loss. 


Could any investment offer more? Could any 
investment be safer? Why be satisfied with less? 


This booklet is free! 


ADAIR REALTY 
& MORTGAGE CO., Inc. 


Exclusive Distributors 
270 Madison Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
Phone Caledonia 7160 
Ownership identical with Adair Realty & Trust Co. of Atlante 
ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Jue. 
270 Madison Ave., Dept. N. Y.-2 
New York City 
Gentlemen: Please send full information and current offer- 
ings of Adair Guaranteed Bonds. 
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THOSE LITTLE THEATRES 


Box Office in Little Theatre. 
Seven-thirty in the Evening. Dis- 
tracted girl checking tickets. Tele- 
phone ringing furiously. 


VoIcE FROM PHonE: This is Mc- 
Goop Agency, Girlie. Got two for 
tonight, Ye-e-a-h! Yeah! Location? 
“D” as in damn, two and four? 
Well, will you hold those on an order? 
Got nothing closer? O. K., Dearie! 
Don’t forget, two for tomorrow— 
“OQ” as in Oyster—103-104! (Rings 
off. Phone b-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-ring! ) 

VoIcE FROM PHoneE: This is Mrs. 
Fortuna speaking! I had reserved 
seven seats in the balcony for Saturday 
night but wish to change them to ten 
in the orchestra for Wednesday 
matinee, as I have some bridge-work 
being done! Good seats, first and 
second row. Are they good seats? 

Girt: Best seats in the house, 
Madam! (She rings off.) 

INFURIATED CUSTOMER (at win- 
dow): I’ve been waiting fifteen 
min-utts for a little attention. Fif- 
teen min-utts! I left my tickets for 
tonight at home in my other suit. 
(Girl ponders. Male member of cast 
dashes into office.) 

Mae Memper: Ye gods, the way 
this box office is run! Why did Miss 
Flaxman have to pay for a ticket that 
was charged to me? (Telephone, in- 
defatigably: b-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-ring! ) 

VorcE oF OPERATOR: Say, what in 
hell’s the matter with this telephone, 
Box Office? Why don’t you take yer 
calls? (Girl, receiver in hand, at- 
tempts to give ear to peevish subscriber 
at window.) 

PEEvIsH SUBSCRIBER: Outrageous! 
Shocking! I telephoned; said we were 
on our way down from my sister’s. 


Little family party. Inexcusable! 
I’m an old subscriber! 
Girt: Yes, Madam. (To door- 


man) Thomas, put in two chairs! You 
will have better seats than before, I 
assure you Madam! (Exit Peevish 
Subscriber, her vituperative powers un- 
checked.) 

(Old gentleman, pleasantly edged, 
appears at window marked PAID 
RESERVATIONS. Spells a name 
that is a cross between Listerine and 
Zebra.) 

Box Orrice Girt To CoMRADE: 
Where’s Listergen’s tickets? Look 
under Gisterlogen then! Here, 


sir! Here! Three paid, one unpaid. 

Op GENTLEMAN: Nishe’m shuah! 
(Finally extracts half a dollar from 
waistcoat, lays it tenderly on counter, 
and stumbles out.) 

DoorMan (in tones warranted to 
break the ear drum): The house is now 
entirely sold out! Standing room at a 
dollar and sit on the balcony steps! 


(Telephone ecstatically: b-r-r-r-r-r-r- 
r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-ring! ) 

DoorMan (at window): Here’s 
your stubs. Twelve wrong! Who in 


thunder’s been selling matinee tickets 
for this evening’s performance? 
Huh? Judas! 

(Tearful group of people in eve- 
ning clothes appear at window marked 
UNPAID RESERVATIONS.) 

TEARFUL Group: It’s my brother’s 
anniversary. Do you mean to say you 
took out our reservations at a quarter 
to nine? Haven’t you any heart! 
(Telephone: b-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-ring! ) 

Girw (wildly rushing to it): Hello! 
Y-e-s?” (Shrieks over shoulder) Don’t 
give Deary’s tickets to Levy on any 
account! 

Voice aT Winpvow (wailing): I 
do not vant these seat. I am hart of 
hearing and near-sighted. So is my 
vife. Gif me back my money. I vill 
go. (Telephone dreamily b-r-r-r-r-r- 
r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-ring! ) 

MAnaAGER’s SECRETARY (appearing 
on scene): Say, what tha! Who dupli- 
cated the Gersten-Van Bergen party’s 
seats? Nineteen full tickets we can’t 
sell—a dead loss to the house! Shu- 
bert’d make you pay for this! (She 
stamps off.) 

(Telephone demoniacally b-r-r-r-r- 
r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-ring! Feebly girl 
falls on receiver.) 

Vorce: It’s McGoop again, Dearie! 
Two for tomorrow night, first row 
centre. 

Girt (gasping): A, as in Alice... 

PEOPLE (trooping to window in 
droves): Yes, delay unavoidable! 
Hope our seats are still reserved! De- 
lightful little theatre! What time 
does the performance begin? OQ, it’s 
begun! Really! Such a time as we 
had getting here! 

(Jazz orchestra, suddenly strikes up 
within; succeeds in drowning for five 
minutes the noise of the telephone. 
Girl collapses on chair.) 

Quick CurTAIN. 
—Laura BENET 
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Luncheon, Tea, Dinner 
and Supper with 
Dancing at all Times 


o™ OAKS 


has that unsophisticated 
charm which appeals to so- 
phisticated people. There is 
a medieval glamour about 
its battlements and a simple 
beauty to its garden setting 
that instinctively recall a 
page from some almost for- 
gotten romance. 


The revue at Twin Oaks 
is really more than the name 
implies. Arthur West leads 
a group of celebrated enter- 
tainers who aid him in pro- 
viding stimulating and 
sparkling divertisement. 
Billy Burton’s famous 
orchestra inveigles dancers 
to a spacious floor. 


GOSeo 


163 West 46th Street 


One step East of Broadway 
Bryant 6510 
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DRAMA 





John Murray Anderson- 


Robert Milton School 
of the 


Theatre and Dance 
128-130 East 58th Street 


Cows 


THE ONLY SCHOOL 
OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


cows 


Embracing Every Phase of the 
Theatre and Featuring 


INDIVIDUAL SUPERVISION 


INSTRUCTION BY PRESENT LEADERS IN 
THE PROFESSION 


COOPERATION OF PROMINENT MANAGERS 
AND PRODUCERS 


ow 
Six Distinct Courses 
MUSICAL COMEDY 





DANCING 





STAGE DIRECTION AND 
MANAGEMENT 





SCENIC AND COSTUME 
DESIGNING 





John Murray Anderson 
Blanche Bates 
Frederick Siunhope 
James Light 

Bertram Bloch 
Chariton Andrews 
Richard Bennett 
Frank Reicher 

David Burton 

Frank Lea Short 

Don Marquis 
Channing Pollock 
Robert Edmond Jones 
Christopher Morley 
J. Hartley Manners 
James Reynolds 
Helen Dryden 

Irving Berlin 

Mrs. Fiske 

Elisabeth Marbury 
Elsie de Wolfe 
Margaret Illington 
Margaret Anglin 
Alma Gluck 

Sam H. Harris 
Messmore Kendall 
Major Edward Bowes 
Richard Herndon 
Winchell Smith 





PLAYWRITING 
ow 
FACULTY, COUNCIL AND LECTURERS 


Robert Milton 

Madame Pilar-Morin 

Augustus Barratt 

Robert E. Locher 

Clark Robinson 

Herman Rosse 

John Webster Harkrider 

Livingston Platt 

Alexander Gavrilov 

Madame Serova 

Martha Graham 

Troy Kinney 

Dorothy Lee 

Capt. F. G. McPherson 
n Barte 

Michio Itow 

M. Clerk-Jeannotte 

Guthrie McClintock 

Edgar Selwyn 

Crosby Gaige 

John Alden Carpenter 

Efrem Zimbalist 

Rida Johnson Young 

May Irwin 

Jerome Kern 

Holbrook Blinn 

Otis Skinner 

Henry Milier 

Otto Harbach 


Georg. Brown Harbeson Mrs. Stuart Benson 
For Information apply to 
HUGH ANDERSON 
128-130 EAST 58TH ST. 
Phone Plaza 4524 
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THE AVENUE 


Lingerie and other Inessentials 


T was un- 

questionably a 

brilliantly 
minded person who 
conceived the idea 
that the business 
of clothes manu- 
facturing might be 
made more cheer- 
ful if he turned 
Earl Carroll loose 
in a lingerie house 
and put firmly up 
to him the prob- 
lem of displaying 
the goods therein 
to best advantage. 
brilliant, in fact, that frantic attempts 
were being made by speculators to buy 
up tickets to the first banquet in his- 
tory dedicated to a Fashion Show of 
Negligée and Lingerie. 

For the most part, the lingerie 
shown was much too fussy and frothy 
for smartness, and the tailored and 
pleated type that is the modish at pres- 
ent was in evidence not at all. But 
there were yards and yards of laces 
and chiffons and ribbons, nicely dis- 
tributed over the comely persons of 
Mr. Carroll’s fairest—and one would 
be indeed ungrateful to ask for any- 
thing more. Even cotton nightgowns 
gained a new interest when the fair 
wearer hiked them up above her knees 
and burst into the Charleston that is 
now the accepted mannequin accom- 
plishment. 

The negligées were lovely—trail- 
ing and floating as of yore, with green, 
trimmed either with lavender or 
peach, the favored color. ‘The most 
interesting exhibits, from the point of 
originality, however, were pajama 
suits, consisting of a V-necked, sleeve- 
less blouse, trousers, and a house coat 
of black satin, severely tailored and 
reaching to the knee. The lining of 
these coats invariably matched the 
color of the pajamas beneath. There 
were also combinations of royal blue 
and gold satin, white brocade and 
peach marabou, and black satin with 
borders of silver brocade. All of these 
carried out the pajama and coat en- 
semble idea to a nicety. Some of the 
negligées might well have been worn 
as evening dresses; some of the house 
coats would pass muster as an evening 


The idea was so 


wrap. 





There were a 
few attempts at 
the use of figured 
fabrics in flowered 
taffeta breakfast 
coats and step-ins 
vf figured crépe 
de Chine that 
would be a simply 
elegant wardrobe 
for the star of a 
bedroom farce. 


OLLOWING 

the excellent 
example of Fi- 
lene’s in Boston, where a corps of 
young women will guide you about the 
store and save you a great deal of 
trouble by expert advice in the selec- 
tion of a wardrobe, Arnold Constable 
and Altman have each added to their 
staffs a woman to aid distressed or 
bored customers in this way. Mrs. 
Leigh, at Arnold Constable, has found 
in a few short weeks that there is a 
definite need for someone who will 
study the type of the victim and not 
only advise her as to lines and colors in 
general, but will take her by the hand 
and guide her directly to the things she 
should wear. This service is especially 
good for older women who have dif- 
ficulties in concealing defects in their 
figures—especially those who hate 
shopping and, once or twice a year, 
want to select a wardrobe at one fell 
swoop and promptly forget about it. 


T Arnold Constable, I saw some 
very attractive evening dresses of 
the bouffant style—notably some in 
black taffeta following Lanvin and 
Vionnet. At the Mayfair Club re- 
cently, I saw a number of actresses 
favoring this type of dress, with Helen 
Menken and Dorothy Gish prominent 
among its exponents. 

Arnold Constable is also doing a 
great deal with copies of antique gold 
jewelry—flexible articles of gold fili- 
gree and every type of gold link brace- 
let and necklace imaginable. 


EAUTY a la Carte: Marie Earle, 
in a timely way, is emphasizing 
her Perfection Special Oil as a body 
massage after the bath during these 
months when the most carefully nur- 
tured ankles insist on chapping and the 
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THE CENTRAL BUILDING 


25 WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET : NEW YORK CITY 








HE Central Building is a modern, 

thoroughly equipped and serviced 
office building offering floor space at the 
lowest comparative rates to be found in 
the Grand Central zone. Its planning 
was done with an intelligent considera- 
tion of every present-day business need. 


A few of the lower floors have been 
thrown open and are particularly 
adapted to show-room purposes. They 
are provided with specially designed 
illumination. 








Occupancy may be made at once. Agent on premises. 
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“Aind softly through the silence beat the bells 
Along the Golden Road to Samarkand” 


A place with the allure 
of a beautiful print from Omar Khayyam and 
an intimacy as unobtrusive as good breeding. 
subtly rich Oriental 
draperies impart that sense of serenity and tran- 
quillity so rare in the Western World. This is 
gently flavored by the crooning music of Russia 
and the Far East. The famous Kolia Negin sings 
gypsy songs every night from seven until ten. 


The environment and 


Luncheon - Tea - Dinner 


No Couvert Charge 


9 East 54th Street 
Plaza 3461 
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Questions I 
am Asked 


What is the best treatment fora 
“‘front’’ door? 

What furniture is best in a hall- 
way? 

What is a cornice board? 

Do you approve of valances? 

How can we tell when to use 
them? 

cw 


These are a few of the many questions asked 
me at my series of ten talks for private people 
only, which have been given in Colleges, Clubs 
and Private Houses all over the country. 

Among those who have heard and been inter- 
ested in these talks are, Mrs. Edith Rocke- 
feller McCormick of Chicago, Mrs. Elon 
Hooker, of New York, Dr. MacCracken of 
Vassar College, and many others of note. 


cw 


Applications for Lenten Classes to be 
held at my Studio are now being 
received. 

Telephone Plaza 7648 


Edith ‘Douglas Deane 
DECORATOR OF HOUSES 


507 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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“A SIs Love f 
ever Free? — 


Is the question raised 
in this very modern 
novel? 


The FREE 
LOVERS 


ByREGINALD WRIGHT 
KAUFFMAN 









Author of 
“The House of Bondage” 
“A book that will arouse 
: more controversy than 
The House of Bondage, 
for itrevealsthe heartless, 
hectic life of the so-called 


smart set.” 
At all bookstores, $2.00 


Macaulay — 
Bata] ba] ea testes fee eo 
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lightest dress rubs the neckline raw. 
Quite aside from the protection it gives 
you against the effects of cold, it is 
most pleasant and glowing to use. 

Elizabeth Arden is bringing out a 
new shade of her famous Poudre 
D’ Illusion, called Banana for no rea- 
son at all except that it happens to be 
a pale, yellow apricot shade. I, fickle 
woman that I am, have become enam- 
oured of it since discovering that, 
worn with a light coral rouge in the 
daytime, it gives you a pink and white 
look. It is also very good in the eve- 
nings for brunettes who have found 
that the lavender tint makes them look 
a little haggard. Apparently, it has 
just exactly the right amount of yel- 
low in it to take any flushed look away 
from a skin which you want to have 
look cool and sane.—L. L. 


As to Men 


AM one of the nervous fellows 

who prefer the rasp and pull of a 

safety razor to possible involun- 
tary suicide with a straight, naked 
blade. Better, for me, a neatly cross- 
hatched cheek, than a slit throat. So 
I mention a visit to the M. M. Im- 
porting Company, purveyors of pipes 
and tobacco at 6 East Forty-fifth 
Street, where I found the Rolls Razor. 
An English invention, it retains, with 
truly Munsian ingenuity, the best fea- 
tures of each type of razor: the cut- 
ting edge of the straight variety, and 
the comparative harmlessness of the 
safety. In other words, in place of the 
usual, wafer-thin bit of metal, there 
is a real Sheffield Steel blade, shaped, 
in section, like an isosceles triangle, 
the long arms of which are slightly 
concave. The Rolls Razor, complete 
with the strop and hone, is guaranteed 
for five years. It is adjustable for close 
or light shaving, and, a detail, costs 
twelve dollars. 


Y eye falling upon a hardwood 

plaque to which were affixed a 
half dozen silver tubes, I inquired of 
an obliging clerk as to what sort of 
an aid to drinking it might be. “Oh”, 
said he, “that’s a dinner gong. We 
have very little call for dinner gongs 
these days, and we thought that by 
displaying it with the flasks we might 
be able to sell it.” 


HE recent vogue for solid colors 
may be swept away, if early 
spring displays are any criterion, in a 
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maze of the jumbled geometric pat- 
terns which seem indispensable to 
modernistic design. Dobbs, at 620 
Fifth Avenue, display wool socks 
which are mad admixtures of crescents, 
triangles, and irregular rhomboids. 


ORE academic in actual tech- 

nique, though purely modern in 
feeling, are, the colored silk handker- 
chiefs offered by Kaskel and Kaskel. 
Abandoning the hackneyed over-all 
patterns of years past, the Kaskels 
have gone in for sporting landscapes, 
containing a variety of figures. One 
of the best depicts a golf course, com- 
plete with men and women players, 
caddies and clubhouse. The thing is 
laid out in the engaging false perspec- 
tive of a Persian print, and reminds 
me of a decorative screen by Reginald 
Marsh, seen two years ago at the 
Wanamaker Galleries. 


HIS department’s suggestion is 
that members of golf clubs cause 
to be designed neckties and handker- 
chiefs representing their several home 
courses, thus providing themselves with 
easy means of identification, and 
graphic outlines for winter study. 
—Bow er 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


TEN EASY QUESTIONS WHICH WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. “THE ANSWERS 
ARE GIVEN ON PAGE 49. 


1. Where do they sell the most ex- 
pensive sodas? 

2. Which Park Avenue hotel is, 
and always has been, the principal 
stopping place of London haberdashers 
and shoe representatives? 

3. In what theatre are the seats 
furnished with ash re :eivers? 

4. At what restau nt is the menu 
printed in Chauceriar £nglish, and is 


the silverware of 1e hammered 
variety? 
5. What downtow:’ theatre has 


benches instead of seat? 

6. What East Side movie house is 
noteworthy for its debutante clientele? 

7. In the lobby of what hotel is 
there a French bookstall? 

8. What is the name of New 
York’s best East Indian restaurant? 

9g. What is the only store in town 
that carries Bombay duck? 

10. Where do they serve baked 
oysters upon red hot ashes as one of 
the specialties of the house? 








Enjoy 
The New Sensation! 


With meals, between meals whenever 
your throat calls for an out-of-the-ordi- 
nary drink—take White Rock Ginger 
Ale—the new pale Ginger Ale sensation 
made from the world renowned White 


Rock Water. 


It’s in restaurants, hotels, and clubs— 
you'll like it even better in your home. 
Carried by grocers. 


Bottled only at 
The White Rock Spring 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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“Windsor” Shirt, Soft Attached Collar, $7.50 


Monogram on Pocket Extra 


Fancy Silk Handkerchief, $4.50 Knitted Tie, $6.00 


e 
BUDD Building Budd SINGER Building 
572 Fifth Ave. 149 Broadway 


NEW. YORK. 
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A NEW WORK FOR 
NEW YORK 


Time: Sunday night, February 14. 
Pace: Aeolian Hall, 


The _ irrepressible International 
Composers’ Guild presents Igor Stra- 
vinsky’s “Les Noces” to say nothing 
of a concerto by Alfredo Casella— 
and repeats it in the same evening. 
Occasionally, the eye wanders from 
the mane of Stokowski and the ear 
from the pounding performers to: 

The young lady who remarks, 
“What a vulgar libretto!” 

The solemn countenance of Sergei 
Rachmaninoff (who leaves without 
much ceremony at the end of the first 
hearing). 

The most marvelous fur coat (any- 
way, it had a fur collar) that mys- 
teriously envelops the person of none 
other than Prof. F. D. Perkins. 

The puzzled figure of Helen 
Westley camped on one of the stair- 
cases. 

The hurried exit of Miss Ethel 
Barrymore followed by admiring lor- 
gnettes. 

The Young Lady who counts and 
recounts her twenty odd bracelets. 

The pink-cravated young fop who 
murmurs in anguish, “Really it doesn’t 
excite me at all—not in the least, I 
assure you.” 

The All-America looking chap who 
gasps, “It’s utterly ravishing.” 

The very youthful, pale-faced aes- 
thete who wishes they’d play some- 
thing really modern—“this damned 
thing was written at least ten years 
ago.” 

The sideling entrance into a box of 
Herr Furtwaengler, before whom ‘two 
ermine wraps make profound obei- 
sance. 

The outraged departure of the mu- 
sic critic of a leading Brooklyn paper 
(Daily). 

The strange lady in the gauzy white 
turban who says to one of her several 
escorts—‘“‘But telephone numbers are 
so plebeian—just come around your- 
self.” 

The eight young men and women 
camped morosely on the floor at the 
rear. 

The young woman who tries to 
follow the singers by the program 
notes, 

And the cloakroom girl on the bal- 
cony doing a violent Charleston, 
though frankly baffled by the rhythm. 

—RutH RICHARDs 
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DR. C-DM-N’S DAILY 


(OvERSET MATTER WHICH FAILED TO 
GET INTO ONE OF OUR LOCAL NEWS- 
PAPERS.) 


What is the broadest definition of 
religion? 


Love is all. 


I have eczema in the worst way. 
Is there any certain cure? 

Live from day to day that love may 
crow in thy heart and may there be 
blessings on thy eczema. 


What is Mussolini’s first name? 
Benito. 


Where was he born? 

A pure heart is richer by far than 
a pure heart. Honor thy father and 
thy mother. 


Bound the Club Alabam. 


Sin is fleeting but love stayeth in 
the heart and enriches him that giveth 
and him that receiveth. 


What day of the week did July 3, 
1887 fall on? 

Blessed be he that standeth by love 
and charity for education will prevail 
and self control is the definition of 
birth control. 


Where is the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art? 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
is on Fifth Avenue at—well, love 
conquereth all and a heart full of 
sweetness and good fellowship bringeth 
fair days and long. 


Where did you say the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art is? 
Love is all. 


I am about to be married. Now 
what do you think of that? 


Huxley said, “Let love be in thy 
heart,” while Aristotle said, “Let love 
be in thy heart,” but Burton said, “‘Let 
love be in thy heart.” 


I wonder where my baby is tonight? 

After the storm cometh calm and 
if love be in thy heart then love be in 
thy heart—NuNNALLY JOHNSON 


Tickets to the INFANTS’, CHILDREN’S 
AND JUNIOR STYLE SHOW are sold with 
the understanding that no Liquor is to be brought 
to the affair either in packages or on the person. 

—From a notice issued by the management. 


We understand, however, that a 
small amount was smuggled in in the 
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Photographed in Paris by BARON DEMEYER 


Blend Babani Perfumes to 
increase your charm 


BLEND two or more BABANI PERFUMES to create a perfume 
entirely your own. Blend Afghani with Ligéia. Blend 
Chypre and Sousouki. Blend Ambre de Delhi with Ligéia, 
varying the proportions to make a personal formula. BaBani 
PERFUMES are imported by Elizabeth Arden in just the bottles 
and boxes in which they are sealed in Paris. 


BABANI PERFUMES are on sale at the Salons of ELIZABETH ARDEN 
and at Smart Shops everywhere 


AMBRE DE DELHI NANDITA JASMIN DE COREE 
LIGEIA EXTRAIT D'AMBRE GRIS SOUSOUKI 
MING GIARDINI Y ASMAK 
AFGHANI CHYPRE 
MON AMIE ELIZABETH ’ 


DA\DA/N | 
erfumos of Pan Projentoa by CLIZABETM ARDEN 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 675 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Cclusive Ogertt for Babani ur Omenica. 











nursing bottles. 





FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THE NEw YORKER, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 


Please enter my subscription to THe NEw YorKER. 


[_] 26 Issues—$2.50 [-] 52 Issues 








$5.00 
Name . 


Address . 
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COCKLES 


of the 


HEART 


RE warmed by genial surround- 

ings and palate-tempting dishes. 

There is a gusto to Tally-Ho 

fare and a mellowness about its envi- 


ronment which brings back the good 
cheer of vanished taverns. 


Luncheon, Tea, and Dinner 
a la carte 
Sunday Tea and Dinner 
4.30 to 8.30 
Special Dinner $1.50 


The Tally-Ho 


18 West 56th Street 
New York 


























Clade 


200 W. 51stSt. 
at Seventh Ave. 


Announces an extraordinary 
presentation of a series of 


FOKINE BALLETS 


created and arranged especially for 
Club Mirador by the inimitable 


master of the ballet 


MicuHeEL FoxkIneE 


supreme interpreter of the art symbol- 
ized by the Russian ballet; teacher of 
Pavlowa, Fokina, Karsavina, Bolm, 
Loupokowa and virtually every other 
well known Russian Dancer of today; 
and former ballet master of the Im- 
perial Theatre of Petrograd, Grand 
Opera of Paris, Teatro La Scala of 
Milan, and Ballet Master and Choreo- 
graphic Director of the Diaghileff 
Russian Ballet. 


Performance at Twelve Every Night 


RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE 
MADE IN ADVANCE 


Circle 5106 - 4983 
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TABLES FOR TWO 


Counsels on Good Conduct and Perfect Behavior 


UST to start 
things off 
with the 


proper social flair, 
I will herewith 
report that I, no 
less, rubbed el- 
bows or what have 
you with the Prin- 
cess Viggo, Ethel 
Barrymore, Mar- 
ilyn Miller, and 
sundry social ce- 
lebrities, all gath- 
ered together like 
one big happy 
family for the “opening” of the Club 
Mirador with a Fokine Ballet. Hav- 
ing become all agog about the impor- 
tance of the event, it developed that 
the absence of Moss and Fontana, 
whom the Ballet was replacing, was 
to continue only for the duration of 
a whirlwind tour through Florida, 
and that their return was scheduled 
for the second week in March. But, 
despite the alleged temporary quality 
of the event, it was made most festal. 
The place was packed; the music in- 
spired; and the ballet excellent for 
people who like that sort of thing. 
Venetian pantomimes (featuring the 
fickle harlequins and the no more con- 
stant ladies) and Oriental fantasies 
always leave this particular old crab a 
little cold, though I liked the littlest 


harlequin. 


GRATEFULLY acknowledge 

the receipt of a letter about a por- 
tion of town of which I know noth- 
ing, though it has been enthusiastically 
recommended by connoisseurs for the 
prevalence of Hungarian restaurants 
and good cooking. 
“Dear Lipstick: 

“Night clubs may be a sign of 
civilization, but has it escaped your 
keen observation that civilization came 
from the East? Why neglect our 
clubs on the East Side? Why men- 
tion the places west of Fifth Avenue; 
the artistic dens of the South, and the 
colored shows of the North, without 
saying a word about First Avenue? 

“I write to suggest that you honor 
the New Gypsy Land, at 350 East 
Eighty-first Street, with a visit. You 
will find Hungarian decorations; an 
inspiring, peppy Hungarian orchestra; 





barbaric, darting 
flecks of light spat- 
tering the floor as 
you dance, like 
those at the Cotton 
Club but with a 
greater variety of 
colors. ‘There is 
an excellent mid- 
night revue ° and 
one at two-thirty; 
Hungarian food; 
and charming hosts 
and guests. 

“This combina- 
tion would be hard 
to find in better known places, here 
you will see in addition two hand- 
some, living roosters standing about 
waiting to be petted and little realizing 
that they are to be taken triumphantly 
home as prizes on the weekly Satur- 
day night Charleston competition 
among the patrons. What a spur to 
great deeds! 

“First Avenue may not be first in 


peace, but it is first in the heart of 
“H * S ” 


OR a long time, the title “New 

York Exchange for Woman’s 
Work” has kept me firmly away from 
a place that, no doubt, is highly estima- 
ble and of great practical use in the 
world. But, the other day, I found 
myself being dragged there for lunch, 
and had a most enjoyable time. In 
the first place, the vegetable lunch 
contains no turnips, carrots, or cauli- 
flower. In the second place, many 
men were to be seen there, eating 
without self-consciousness. In_ the 
third place, it is cool, and crisp with- 
out being tea-roomy. In the fourth 
place, the food is simply marvelous. 
I liked it so much that, a few hours 
later, I departed thither for tea. 


NOTHER letter! This certainly 


is an eventful week! 


“Dear Lipstick: 

“T am greatly perturbed. 

“In my early youth in the Far West 
I learned that lettuce must not be 
eaten with a knife. Indeed, that it 
was very bad form to eat it at all— 
vitamines not having yet come into 
their own. I went to Chicago and, 
having attended many sorority ban- 
quets, drew up for myself strict rules 
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of etiquette—and sailed for France. § 
“T learned that the best society 


wiped its gravy up with bread in an 
economical way, cut its lettuce with es{ ¢ Co 
two hands and two implements, drank 7 


oysters out of the shells. Hesitatingly, Fifth Avenue at 35th St.—N. Y 

I followed the Gallic custom, always, ‘ 
; : : ‘ Paris Palm Beach London 

as did my friends, adding apologeti- 

cally, ‘When in France “y 

“Tt was England next—England 
of lords and ladies and aristocracy. f 
Who was I, a democrat, to take issue 
with their ancient laws of food and 
drink? A provincial if I shifted my 
fork? I became adept at left-handed 
manipulation. Peas I speared in the 3 
best British manner and I could crack 
the top of an egg with an aplomi) that § : 
would startle you. I could manage f E 
dessert with a fork and spoon, and 
learned that fish knives were not over- 
grown butter spreaders. 

“Then I returned to my native 
land, able to dine in any style. To 
my confusion, I discovered that my 
fellow countrymen did not appreciate 
my versatility. When, with fine dis- 
dain, I cut my meat and put it into 
my mouth with the left hand, they 
gaze at me in shame and _ horror. 
When a particularly recalcitrant bit 
) of lettuce fails to yield to my en- 
deavors and I seize my knife, they 
gently correct me—me who can crack 
an egg like an Englishman, eat an 
oyster like a Frenchman, and swallow 
my spaghetti in the best Roman man- 


\- 
ner. f 
: “How can I convince my provincial ih yY ¥ VF y J 


New York friends that my table man- 


My ners are universal, and exhibit, in § : 
n he 7) 
short, a fine eclecticism? Prithee, he Stocking 
REG. vs. Par: off 
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h what shall I do? 

: “V. Williams.” Erdaorrer the Charterton 

7 Dear Blue-Eyes (or is it Anx- 

18 ious? ): Give them a copy of Caroline 

he é —because it is able to add so much to its success. 


Duer’s book of Etiquette, the substance 
h- . . . 7 F h ] e ° e 
of which is that, if you are a Some- or what are a couple of legs waving in the air to 


a — anything that you = is right the wild tune and rythym of this new dance if its 
and Cet, of you wee Metety, even Be dancer cannot be proud of her hosiery! 


veveree 





” most expert manipulation of your 
knife and fork will never justify your P — : 
3 existence in the slightest. —Lapersck Stop in at Best’s just to see all the colorings 
ily . of the NADA stockings—choose the shade you like 
DIRGE best, ask for its name—and after that you need just 
Lenglen’s beaten Helen Wills— to pick up the phone and reorder. 
rest Echo that among the hills. 
be No excuse of circumstance NADA Chiffon Stockings, . . $1.95 pair 
+ it Alibis a crown to France. 
lI— (Commerce rules in every court) NADA Extra-Service Stockings, $2.25 pair 
nto Put it down to—Be A Sport. . . . 
on The sedan pees sens Ginn de his NADA Evening Stockings, . . $2.95 pair 
an- Where there’s Wills . . . there must 


ules be ways. 
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race Jocelyn 


Insists— 


Every Woman Can Be 
Beautiful 


HE answer rests in knowing what to use and 
how to use it. 


GALATEA BEAUTY CULTURE has made possi- 
ble Perfection in Home Beauty Treatments. 


By virtue of Grace Jocelyn’s Galatea Beauty Cul- 
ture and requisites many women enjoy social suc- 
cess and happiness by maintaining and restoring 
their natural charms. 


Your beauty problems are simple—the solution is 


GALATEA PREPARATIONS 

Exceptional for dry skins 
Face Powder, Cream Rouge, Indelible Powder 
Rouge, Lipstick, Cleansing Cream, Vanishing 
Cream, Anti-Wrinkle Cream, Skin and Tissue 
Builder, Pore Cream, Skin Bleach, Hand Balm, 
Lotio Rejuvenator, Astringent Lotion, Skin Tonic, 
Acne Lotion, Hair Tonic, Shampoo, Brilliantine, 
Eye Lotion, Eye Lash Grower, Dentifrice, Eye 
Brow Pencil. 


Obtainable at the Better Stores 


GRACE JOCELYN 


562 Fifth Avenue, New York 
TRIAL SIZE 
Generous trial size of my 
Memoirs de Moi Face 
Powder — exceptional for 
—— nes its adherent quality—may 
= 2 be obtained by mailing 25 


—— cents. 


























LOTHES that al- 

ways hold the 
spotlight of popular- 
ity. Conservative— 
distinctive. 


$32.50 to $42.50 








SPORTS °F 


Messrs. Borotra and Lacoste 
stage their Wimbledon act 
in America at the expense of 
Messrs. Tilden and Rich- 


ards. 
ILLIAM TILDEN’S strong 


instinct for the dramatic has 

betrayed him into many a 
close tennis scrape and he has the 
reputation of being a better actor on 
the court than on the stage, but, never- 
theless, we don’t believe that you can 
account for his defeat by Jean Borotra 
in the national indoor championship in 
the same way that you can explain 
most of his hair-breadth escapes from 
disaster in the past. 

We'll admit that Mr. Tilden did 
give the impression at the start of 
the match that he was up to his old 
tricks when M. Borotra took the three 
first games before you could say 
Asburbanipal. But we couldn’t see 
what good it would do him to get into 
a tight scrape. Vincent Richards had 
already taken an artistic trimming 
from René Lacoste and that was so 
big a story in itself that nothing less 
than defeat could get Mr. Tilden the 
lead in the morning papers. 

Mr. Tilden evened the score at 
4-all and went ahead at 5-4, with his 
own service to come. M. Borotra, 
after chasing half a block to recover 
a ball (this match wasn’t important 
enough to be provided with ball boys) 
steeled himself, with the upper half 
of his body parallel to the floor, to 
resist ‘Tilden’s cannon ball delivery. 
The champion, however, chose to use 
his cannon ball only when he himself 
was in the hole and lost the game. 
In the fourteenth game he had oc- 
casion to use all his fire crackers, for 
M. Borotra was set-point. “Iwo ser- 
vice aces saved him and two more 
pulled him through in the sixteenth. 


R. TILDEN was now begin- 

ning to fight as he did when M. 
Borotra had him tottering on the brink 
in their Davis Cup match last Sep- 
tember. But M. Borotra also had only 
just begun to fight, and the way that 
devil-may-care Basque proceeded to 
volley circles around the world’s 
champion was pathetic. Three love 
service games in succession went to the 
Frenchman and then, in the twenty- 
fourth game, Mr. Tilden, at bay, 
whipped over what should have been 
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a crushing forehander. The ball 
came back in a parabola from M. 
Borotra’s racquet and Mr. Tilden, 
waiting for it at the net, drop-volleyed 
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René Lacoste 


He thought 
his shot was good but it wasn’t and M. 
Borotra had the set. 

It had taken him an hour to get it 
but it wasn’t more than fifteen minutes 


it just an inch too wide. 


before he had the next one and the 
match. 
real volleying if you didn’t see M. 


Don’t say you have seen any 


Borotra in action in this second set. 


EATING Mr. Tilden and beat- 

ing René Lacoste are two differ- 
ent propositions if you ask M. Borotra 
and, “Excuse me, please,” he begs, 
“from Mr. Lacoste.” Mr. Tilden, 
after all, is human and wil/ make an 
error. M. Lacoste is simply un- 
reasonable. 

Vincent Richards, for all of his 
knocking the cover off the ball, might 
as well have tried to hammer down a 
stone wall. ‘There was no limit to the 
courage of the American in taking 
punishment, but all this got him 
nowhere against Lacoste except into a 
state of exhaustion. M. Borotra knew 
what he was up against when he and 
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his countryman staged their Wimble- 
don act in the final round of the 
championship. He had met Lacoste in 
enough championships to understand 
that war by comparison was a relief. 


FTER Mr. Tilden and Mr. Fred 
Anderson had spent two hours 
in winning the doubles championship 
over Mr. Richards and Mr, Frank 
Hunter by virtue of a 12-10 victory 
in the fifth set, M. Lacoste and M. 
Borotra came out. ‘The gallery of 
2,500 fans who had been in the 
armory since 9:30 a. m., forgot about 
luncheon engagements and stayed until 
3 o'clock. The match lasted two hours 
and a half, but it was decided by the 
end of the first set, which lasted an 
hour and ten minutes and went to 
Lacoste at 15-13. When M. Borotra 
failed to win it in the twentieth game, 
in which he was set-point, we knew, 
and he knew, too, that hope was gone 
for him, even though he did rally in 
the third set to volley like a fiend and 
outdrive even M. Lacoste. 

The gallant Basque was a heroic 
figure but he was dropping in the 
second set from fatigue and M. 
Lacoste was breaking his heart with 
backhand passing shots that only Dick 
Williams and Mr. Tilden make in 
their inspired moments. If only he 
would ever miss one, but, no, he was 
Lacoste, the machine, and M. Borotra 
was only human flesh and blood. 
Only sheer nerve carried him to vic- 
tory in the third set and even the rest 
period could not restore vigor to those 
crumbling legs. ‘There were tears in 
the eyes of some of M. Borotra’s com- 
patriots as he fought bravely but 
futilely against those never failing 
backhand, cross court shots in the 
fourth act. 

Would Borotra’s chances have been 
better if they had played on the same 
court on which he beat Tilden? Many 
thought so and Borotra, too, though he 
was too generous a loser to take away 
any credit belonging to M. Lacoste. 
For this match, a court was lined 
north and south, instead of east and 
west, as was the one on which he met 
Tilden. He was now playing against 
the grain of the wood, the surface 
offered a firmer hold for the ball and 
enabled it to take a higher rise, slow- 
ing up the game. M. Lacoste would 
never have been able to make those 
passing shots so frequently on the 
faster court. However, M. Borotra 
says he would have lost anyway. 


—A. D. 
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I thank Tue NEw Yorker for sending 
a very attractive young lady 
to try my beauty treatment 


Lorp BRYON said he “woke up to find himself 
famous,” and the same thing seems to be happening to 
my VV beauty treatment. 

For four years I have been giving this different treat- 
ment privately in my own apartment at 58 West Fifty-fifth 
Street. About a hundred of the best known women in 
New York have regarded the treatment as their personal 
discovery and, without a bit of advertising of any sort, 
I’ve enjoyed a very pleasant little business. 

About a month ago three of these women wrote and 
published a booklet giving their own experience. I mailed 
out a few hundred copies, and immediately things began 
to happen. 


New clients came in. The four most prominent women’s 
magazines sent their editors to see me,and THE NEw YORKER 
sent a very attractive young woman. In a recent number, 
she wrote enthusiastically: 

“The whole treatment takes perhaps half an hour, but the 


glow, the relaxation, and the optimistic sense of well-being 
through your whole body that follows it lasts for hours.” 


I appreciate this comment from one who has tried 
them all and so has the right to be considered an author- 
ity. My treatment is different. Instead of piling lotions on 
the skin, I produce a stimulation of the arteries under 
the skin. Not only does the effect last longer, but it is a 
natural, radiant effect, and, believe me, it is noticed. 

I should like to send a copy of the booklet to any 
woman reader of THE New YorKER who is interested in 
something different and better. I should like to have you 
drop in and see my studio. Come any afternoon. Come 
particularly if you are tired and must go out in the eve- 
ning. What VV can do for a tired woman is a revelation. 

A card to me at 58 West Fifty-fifth Street, will bring 
the book at once. A phone call will bring you a hearty in- 
vitation to visit me without any obligation. The telephone 
company printed my number incorrectly in the book; the 
right number is Circle 4572. 


Sincerely, 


Viltak late 


THE VAHDAH VAHRAH STUDIO 
58 West Fifty-fifth Street. Circle 4572 
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for the experienced theatre-goer 
during the week of Feb .28th 


BS “The Garden Festival” 
ts 


A Stage Revue Abounding in 

Rare Beauty and Lovely Music 

Conceived and staged by Frank 
Cambria and directed by 
Nathaniel Finston and 


“Let’s Get Married” 


A Rollicking Paramount Comedy 
Directed by Gregory La Cava 
Maker of ‘“* Womanhandled 





GOOD SEATS WITHOUT WAITING 


The popularity of the Rivoli is 
demonstrated daily by capacity 
attendance. For your own comfort 
and convenience come between 6 
and 7 or at half after nine and be 
sure of a seat. 
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LUXURY 
COMFORT 
CONVENIENCE 
ECONOMY 


H 2 Room suites: with 
bath and pantry in 
Murray Hill's newest 
apartment hotel, fur- 
nished if desired. 
Restaurant distingué. 





Direction 
OscaR WINTRAB 


Lexington at 37th Street 






































THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Ibanez plus 


sus- 
ol that 
“Mare 


Nostrum” (Crite- 
rion), the directo- 
rial achievement of Mr. Rex Ingram, 
voluntary exile to Italy, may in sum 
total, weary even that artistic gentle- 
man somewhat. Perhaps at picture’s 
end, what with its occasional flashes 
of theatric vitality, its thumpingly vig- 
orous submarine warfare, and _ its 
double love tragedy, Mr. Ingram 
might accord himself a pinch of sol- 
ace. But, in all kindly fairness, the 
little he might eke out there, could 
hardly rouse him from the melan- 
cholic realization that he had turned 
out just a sort of Arlenish, servant- 
girl tear-gusher. 

We are sure Mr. Ingram would be 
the first to admit that the early half 
of this brooding, bumpy tale of a 
Spanish mariner’s war revenge on the 
Germans who destroyed his son, is 
about as lively sport watching as would 
be turning the pages of a musty travel 
picture album, seated on a horsehair 
sofa with one’s maiden aunt, the rain 
pouring drearily outside. He assuredly 
would question the symbolism em- 
ployed so profusely throughout, espe- 
cially at the epilogue, where Amphi- 
trite, symbolic aquatic love-goddess, 
rises in flowing muslin robes from the 
ocean’s abysmal, misty depths to 
clasp her sinking lover to her fishy 
though classical bosom. Mr. Ingram 
might even admit this sentimental por- 
traiture about the best of its kind since 
the days when Li Eva would ascend 
to Heaven so extravagantly. 

In other words, “Mare Nostrum”’, 
is like a Sefior Ibafiez opus today, 
passé, reportorial, prosy and with little 
or no central connection with life. At 
times it does effect a quiet sense of 
ruin: there is splendid old world trav- 
elogue in it; its Miss Alice Terry, 
though she be about as lively and 
bounding as a statue, does go magnifi- 
cently to her death before a military 
firing squad; there is much beauty of 
still life and love. But withal, it is 
very beautiful and very dull. It is 
exotic and yet terribly precious. There 
is no reason why it was made. 
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| ees variety’s sake, perhaps, Sefior 
Vicente Blasco Ibafiez also holds 
forth at the Capitol with “Torrent”. 
Compared to it “Mare Nostrum” is 
small potatoes. This, however, is no 
fault of its author, but rather due to 
the directorial superiority of Monta 
Bell over Rex Ingram. Unlike Mr. 
Ingram, Mr. Bell has a fine sense of 
humor and character. He has fused 
his story together deftly, filling its 
many crannies of thematic purpose 
with apt and shrewd touches, replete 
with fine subtlety and colored with a 
lovely rural Spanish background. He 
has given the usual Ibafiez love end- 
ing (that sentimental debauch) a deep 
tone of ironic sadness, 

As “Torrent’s” chief and weakest 
lover, who never can seem to marry 
the girl, Mr. Ricardo Cortez does the 
best work of his lifetime. Mr. Bell’s 
young women are not always so good. 
This time it is Miss Greta Garbo, 
Scandinavia’s Sweetheart, imported. 
This Miss Garbo is no burning sensa- 
tion. She plays like a skinny Norma 
Talmadge; leaning too heavily on her 
carefully stencilled eyebrows. How- 
ever, she is thankfully more mature 
than our native grown Corinne Grif- 
fiths. 

For one who has never been able to 
wade through more than a couple of 
yards of Sefior Ibafiez’s dead sea of 
literature, these two _ contributions 
come welcomely. They aid one to 
catch up on his Ibafiez as well as to 
form a pretty good idea of what the 
Ibernian startds for. Aside from his 
valuable reportorial realistic powers, 
he would seem to be a sort of Spanish 
Elinor Glyn, suffering from a bad 
case of Marie Corelli’s love-colic. Or 
a dreary Sinclair Lewis, worshipping 
the corpses of those who died, of all 
things, for love. 


H, What a Nurse” (Strand), 

from a tampered-with story of 
Mr. Robert E. Sherwood’s plus, is not 
the least bit tiresome farce. In it Syd 
Chaplin dons his feministic finery and 
manages to infuse more burlesque than 
vulgarity into the usual uproar. The 
result is fairly tonic slapstick: infi- 
nitely better than “Charlie’s Aunt” 
puerility. 

Francis Brett Young’s “Sea Horses” 
(Rivoli) has become red, reeking 
melodrama of the sea and a slovenly 
African colony. Despite its frequent 
heavy-handedness, it is fair enough 
Conradian blood and thunder. 

—T. S. 
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Louis XVI Inlaid Commode 


ISITORS to the Herter 

Studio will find interest- 
ing, useful and decorative 
objects of art—Period Furni- 
ture—Tapestries—Pewters 
—Potteries and other objects 
of great beauty and value. 


J. R. HERTER STUDIO 


117 East 57th Street 
New York 


NOTES 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13 


MPORTS for the month under 

review include Irving Berlin, 

“The Student Prince” and “Kid 
Roots”, while the only notable export 
is Sophie Tucker, gone home to 
mother. Despite these distracting 
events, Parliament has been opened 
with old time dignity, with the indis- 
pensable contingent of Astors, and 
with the Countess of Galloway (née 
Miss Philip Wendell of New York) 
prettily wearing the appropriate ermine 
and tiara. London accepts and assimi- 
lates all that comes, and goes on being 
London. 

The opening came to most Britons 
as an unpleasant reminder that they 
have a Parliament, and that its pro- 
ceeding must now and again be given 
a little space in the newspapers or the 
Members will become peevish and pass 
a new (and possibly blue) law. Apart 





CHSGRIGHD from such events as the State Opening 
SEeseeeueeeaegeenes of the House, politics is largely for- 
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FAIR 


S4-LA STORK 


SALLY ARTIST) 
OINNER & SUPPER CLUB 
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VERY AMUS/NG- © 


“Fhute sf aifen® Broad Street, not far away. 


@ gotten, and if the New York news- 
@ papers have been giving space and 


Os “significance to the utterances of Mr. 


ad Lloyd George, you may dismiss them, 
as Mr. Lloy d George is used only now 
@ «nd then by the Press to “stop a hole 
@ to keep a draught away”. 
2 
> HERE are sad tidings from the 
City—the “City” being that part 
of London which lies behind St. Paul’s, 
and, to a small extent, in front of it. 
Birch’s, up in Cornhill, where turtle 
soup and rum punch have been served 
since 1690, is to close, and its ancient 
® site is to be desecrated by a bank. Still, 
Birch’s will not be wholly extin- 
guished, for the business is to be trans- 
@ ferred to new-old premises in Old 
Every 
2 effort will be made to reproduce faith- 
fully the ancient fittings and the old 
@ shop front, on which the successive 
coats of paint now measure half an 
inch in thickness. The old front, de- 
signed by the Brothers Adam cannot 
- be transferred, because, under anti- 
quated British law, it becomes the 
property of the noble lord who owns 
the freehold, and he, soulless wight, 
is giving it to a museum. Neverthe- 
less, there will be no change in the old 






Love and cAdventure 


in Colonial cAmerica 


SPANISH 


BAYONET 
by Stephen 


Vincent Benet 


“T read Spanish 
Bayonet with 
eager haste. I 
think it is a book of 
beauty and excitement. 
Such colour, such pic- 
tuses,—and at the same 
time such adventure, 
emotion and suspense”’. 


—Anne Parrish 
$2.00 at all booksellers 








George H. Doran Company 
New York 


Publishers 





cA Funny Book 


for Everyone 


Robert C.Benchley says: 


“It is a swell job all around. Just 
as we older boys were settling down 
to earning our livings at being comi- 
cal, along comes Corey Ford and 
shows us all up”. 


THREE ROUSING 
CHEERS FOR THE 
ROLLO BOYS 


by 
Corey Ford 


Illustrated by Gluyas Williams 





“Riotous with every turn of the 
humorists’ art”, 
(Knickerbocker Press) 


“Full of good and often delicious 
foolery”. (The New Yorker) 


$2.00 at all booksellers 





George H. Doran Company 
Publishers New York 








— Deana 

















Speaking of the seven lively arts—which, of 
course, we weren’t—there are also seven 
living arts (or, rather, seven arts of living). 
They may be classified as the arts of dining, 
comfort, luxury, convenience, service, ex- 
clusiveness and atmosphere. We are conscious 
of no feeling of braggadocio when we claim 
that each one of these arts has been developed 
to its highest expression at The Sulgrave. 
To those, therefore, whose joie de vivre 
depends upon such factors, The 
Sulgrave has an instantaneous, 
and— what is more impor- 
tant—a lasting appeal. 

















Che Sulgraue- 


67th STREET and PARK AVENUE 
TELEPHONE RHINELANDER 3602 





“Why did Tom fire his secretary!” 


“Nothing for the dear girl to do. She spent most of 
her time phoning all over the world for Tom’s theatre 
tickets. Then someone told Tom how easily those who 
know how, get seats nowadays. She’s gone, and another 


economic waste is eliminated. Bascom’s just above 44th, 


you know. ee Ae 


And branches at The Bilt- 
more, Ambassador, Plaza, 
Belmont, Astor, Commodore, 


Park Lane, Imperial and 
Murray Hill. 
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rum punch, compounded of Jamaica 
rum, sugar and lemon, liqueured with 
brandy, and coloured with claret. 


HE art event of the month has 

been an exhibition of paintings 
at “Ye Olde Ham Bone Clubbe”’ in 
Ham Yard. The Ham Bone, as every- 
one who has visited London should 
know, is a dance club, and its principal 
association with art are Augustus John 
who goes there sometimes, and the de- 
lightful mural inscriptions on the 
beams supporting the ceiling. One of 
these is the truism: ‘‘Work is the curse 
of the drinking classes.” These in- 
scriptions are by George Hill, the 
Secretary of the Club, and are not to 


| be credited to the artists whose work 











was exhibited, Frank Potter and Henri 
Fontaine. Potter is already famous as 
a painter and etcher, and had a fine 
picture, ““A Senegalese Soldier” in last 
year’s Academy. Fontaine, whose stu- 
dio is in the south of France, is an im- 
pressionist who revels in color. The 
innovation of holding an exhibition in 
a Bohemian dance club has proved very 
successful, and the Ham Bone will 
marry this less serious form of activity 
to its grave and principal object, danc- 
ing. 


ANCING at the Savoy, the other 

evening, one noted a fashionable 
young man wearing white gloves. 
This is distinctly the most important 
ballroom innovation since the Prince 
of Wales forgetfully took the dancing 
floor with a cigarette in his mouth, 
and caused suburban youths, ever eager 
for a new vogue, to receive some of 
the most frigid feminine rebukes ever 
uttered since Queen Victoria died. 
The ladies here all favor the white 
gloves, however, to protect what little 
fashion has left of their frocks. 


HE late Mr. W. L. George, 

whose untimely death is widely 
regretted, had a quality unusual in 
successful authors, in that he was not 
ashamed to admit his failures. In 
company with a couple of friends, I 
was chatting to him a little more than 
a year ago, when one of the friends 
mentioned a certain early work by 
George. The author looked puzzled 
for a moment, and then said “By the 
way, did I give you that book?” The 
reply was, “No, I bought it.” Mr. 
George smiled whimsically, and re- 
torted, “Ha! Now I know who bought 


the other copy.” 
—C. B. T. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Hearsay anent snake feath- 
ers and more of Hamsun’s 
Benoni—Ingredients of a 


new Welsh Rabbit. 


E see be th’ pa-apers (as 
some famous Irishman— 
Parnell, was it not?— 


would have said) that another Knut 
Hamsun is out in translation, and 
there is a new D. H. Lawrence, about 
Mexico. The Hamsun’s title is 
“Rosa”. Benoni is reported to figure 
again in it. The Lawrence is “The 
Plumed Serpent”, for light on which 
hybrid you, knowing your Lawrence, 
would be warranted in taking down 
your Jung. 

Undoubtedly these are the novels 
of the week to conjure with, but we 
can’t, for what with the snow, the 
soft coal and one thing and another, 
their publisher hasn’t yet sent them to 
us. The Lawrence is said to be re- 
splendent as writing; he is the man 
to make it so. As for Hamsun, vete- 
ran constant readers know how we 
feel about him. 


ACKING these two, let us conjure 

as best we can with one white 
rabbit, ““The Battle to the Weak”, by 
Hilda Vaughan. In the bucolic Wales 
of Hilda, they have the habit of talk- 
ing to themselves, explaining their 
own states of mind. They also have 
a trick of turning themselves at any 
moment into points in any old famil- 
lar thesis: the Rights of Youth as 
Opposed to the Fifth Commandment, 
Modernism vs. Methodism, Justice 
for Unmarried Mothers, Repression 
of the Child. (They acted that way 
long ago in a play called “Change”— 
but “Change” was, by leave of our 


playgoing colleague G, W, G., pretty 








Take Cream For Example— 


‘HE cream at MAYFAIR HOUSE is 
t pure, fresh, sweet, and contains \ 
practically no organisms but straight 
lactic-acid bacteria, which are healthful. 
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First, because we supervise it, from the i 
cow to the container wherein it is her- 
metically sealed; and second, because 
we test it again when it gets here. 


At intervals we also send a sample to a 
laboratory for bacteria analysis, on the ; 
theory that in an age of negligence in 
such matters, it is a virtue to err on the 
side of safety. : 
Edward H. Crandall 


LUNCHEON WITH MUSIC ~ DANCING WITH DINNER \ 


> Matar Bouse, § 


! 610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street t 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
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A Novel 
ofmarriage 
anddivorce 


—and the 


Author of 


“Lew 
Tyler’s 
Wives” 


child “The 
by Golden 


Bed”’ etc. 


N 


New York 
and London 


Wallace 


} w 


$2.00 at all 
booksellers 





Or at the 2 West 
Putnam Store 45th Street 
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Where 


Delicious 


Is Served 
in a Cosy 


eres. Atmosphere 


YBLE U* 


Southern Food 


Luncheon - Tea, Dinner 


Special Table d‘Hote Dinner, 5:30-8:30 


Open Sundays 


58 West soth Street. Circle 1268 
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Mr. 


Miss 


| Many otlier attractions 


cw 
Intimate Atmosphere 
Cuisine Unsurpassed 


| Diner-Dansant 6 tc10 





“The Night Life of Paris in New York” 


KAZBEK 


Presents a Spectacular Cabaret 


Featuring 
An Apache Tango 
“El Irresistible’ 
with 
& Mrs. Nieury 
Viad Russian 
Dauces 
Martynoff Cossak 
Dagger Dancer 
Nelly original 
Chansons Intimes 


Tzigane Jazz 
Orchestra 


No cover cliarge 


Souper de Luxe 
from 11 


for Reservations: Circle 10173 





Seven Forty-five | 
Seventh Avenue, | 
cor. Forty-ninth 
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SUNDAY 
EDITOR 
WANTED 


Unusual opening on big New 
York paper. Must be good 
writer, good copy editor, good 
headline writer, and have good 
sense of picture values. Write 
in confidence for appointment to 
Box 54 
New Yorker, 25 W. 45th St. 
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At All Best Shops 


Catering to women who 
believe that beautiful 
hands are as important 
as a beautiful face. 

We are the Originators 
of the pink Manicure. 


JOLIEMAIN 
24 East 55th Street 





COSTUME 


143 W. 40th St. 


Hire 


you are going 


S 


or made * =" for Masquerade, Fancy Dress 
and Amateur Show. If 


abroad be sure to take a costume with you. 


BROOKS 


South or 


(opp. Met. Opera House) N. Y. 





good.) Two of them get up a feud 
over sheep and boundaries, and after 
years of it, a son of one and a daugh- 
ter of the other meet and love, 
much unawares as Jane Cowl and— 
what was the young man’s name in 
that little thing of Shakespeare’s? 
And both of the Honor-Thy-Fathers 
have rabies about it, and so He goes 
bravely off to Canada to make a home 
for Her, but She can’t join him be- 
cause her relatives are forever getting 
broken, and staying to smooth their 
pillows is Her duty, and He grows 
tired of waiting and marries another 
—and then, years. later, comes back, 
well-to-do, bereft, and now talking 
the loveliest English about social en- 
lightenment. And there you are, all 
set for a dandy time. 

A few unintended rays of sunshine 
smote us in thé ribs. For instance, in 
His uncultured youth He, the Romeo 
(we knew it would come to us!) is a 
ravenous reader, and He reads of this 
Evolution, and on page 104 He says, 
says He: “The God o’ Evolution, or 
the Goddess maybe—I wonder now 
was those wise old Greeks I was 
readin’ of symbolizin’ her in Aphro- 
dite?” 


as 


HE CONNING TOWER 

BOOK” is F. P. A.’s selection 
out of all verse contributed, from the 
days when the Tower was “Always 
in Good Humor” in the Evening 
Mail. Many readers of THE NEw 
YORKER presumably will want copies 
for Lang Syne’s sake, and no few, to 
see whether stuff of theirs has again, 
and more lustrously, landed. 

Were we making a Pulitzer award 
for the best contributions in this selec- 
tion, it would probably go to Dorothy 
Parker’s. 

There are serious poems in the book 
as good in most ways as hers, or better 
and light things far more 
and fully as clever and artistic. But 
something, some personal vibrancy 
running through her “Light of 
Love”, her pretty and rather 1890s 
“Threnody”, her suite of wry smiles 
entitled Rian Beautiful Letters” 3 
gets deeper inside us than the choicest 
production of her ablest fellow con- 
tributor.— ToucHsTONE 


elaborate 


“DE CLASSAY PERFUMES AND TOILET 
WATERS.”—Adv’t Gray’s Drug Store Window 


Sponsored, we presume, by the 
Misses Ethel Barrymore and Zoe 
Aiken, 














Gypsy Music 
Russian Singers 
Dancing—Dinners 


After Theatre 
Supper 





Special Five Course Luncheon 


Russian Music by 
Scherban’s Orchestra Broadcast thru 
wo 


RATINKA 


109 West 49th Street 




















A TREES 


*: JUST FOR FUN 
TEST MUSIC eel im ae BEST FOOL 
: CHRISTOPHER 


IR 


WOMEN 
having a wide acquaintance in social, 
professional or business circles can re- 
ceive monthly checks from us for recom 
mending our unique beauty treatment to 
their friends. No sales work of any kind. 
VAHDAH VAHRAH, 
58 West 55th Street 
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THe New Yorker is published 
every Friday in New York City by the 
F-R Publishing Corp., 25 West 45th 
Street. R. H. FLeiscHMann, presi- 
dent; E. R. SpauLpinG, vice-presi- 
dent; R. W. Cotwins, secretary and 
treasurer; Raymonp B. Bowen, ad- 
vertising manager. 


Subscription, $5 a year; 
$5.50; foreign, $6. 


Canada, 


Subscribers should notify this office 
at least three weeks prior to any 
change of address. 


Advertising rates will be furnished 
upon application. 

All text and illustrations appearing 
in THe New Yorxer are copyrighted. 


Unsolicited contributions will 
be returned unless accompanied by 
stamped and addressed envelopes. 
Tue New Yorker cannot be held re- 
sponsible for loss or non-return of 
contributions. 


Bryant 6622. 
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THE NEW YORKER 


“TELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Best Worth While. 


NOVELS 
Tue Private Lire or HELEN oF Troy, by John 
Erskine (Bobbs-Merrill). Less a novel than 
a bookful of clever, and sometimes more than 
just clever, conversations. 
Passos 
quantity 


MANHATTAN TRANSFER, by John Dos 
(Harper). Breaks all records for 
expression of Manhattan in one volume of 
fiction, and affords a stiff test of your ability 
to keep track of shuffled characters. Rather 
“disagreeable”. 

CLoup Cuckoo Lanp, by Naomi Mitchison (Har- 
court, Brace). Makes Athens, Sparta, and en- 
virons in the time of Socrates nearly as vivid 
as Kipling made Britain in the times of Gra- 
tian and Maximus. Modern in “frankness”. 
The women in it are capital. 

Verp1, by Franz Werfel (Simon ©& Schuster). 
The glimpses of Wagner are more interesting 
than the fictional psychograph of Verdi; so 
are others of the numerous ingredients. Per- 
fectly lucid—which is more than is said for 
“Goat Song”, Werfel’s play. 

Tue Diary or A YounG Lapy oF FAsHIon IN 
THE YEAR 1764-1765, “by Cleone Knox”’, etc. 
(Appleton). ‘This, which pretends to be non- 
fiction, is the new book that all who keep up 
with the latest Snappy Ones must read. It 
makes quite hilarious reading. 

Tue Darx Tower, by Francis Brett Young 
(Knopf). An inland Idyll in the Conrad 
manner. Pleasant if you like that manner. 

Gop Heap, by Leonard Cline (Viking Press). 
Cline is what they call a “strong writer”, 

The tale is of the emer- 

gence of a superman, due to sexual inebriation. 


also a good one. 


THUNDER ON THE Lert, by Christopher Morley 
(Doubleday, Page). A novel with an element 
of fantasy. Both Morley’s most ambitious 
book, and his best. A little obscurity isn’t 
preventing its being widely liked. 

GENERAL 

Tue Conninc Tower Book, edited by F. P. A. 
(Macy-Masius). Noticed in this issue. 

Microse Hunters, by Paul de Kruif (Harcourt, 
Brace). The most exciting piece of populari- 
zation we Far more juicy 
than the laboratory chapters of “Arrowsmith” 
—with which novel de Kruif lent a hand. 


have ever seen. 


Tue Last Firry Years or New York, by Henry 
Collins Brown (Valentine’s Manual, Inc.) The 
current volume of the “Manual”, and unpre- 
cedented in popularity. It has lots of pictures. 

Excavations, by Carl Van Vechten (Knopf). 
Essays, almost all critical, including some 
salvaged from earlier bookfuls. 

ABRAHAM Lincotn: THe Prairie Years, by 
Carl Sandburg (Harcourt, Brace). Two vol- 

For one thing, this mellow and de- 

lectable biography gives the best idea that has 

been given of Lincoln as practical politician. 


umes. 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER’? 
SEE Questions PaGE 37. 


1—Hicks. 2—The Murray Hill. 
3—The Winter Garden. 4—The 
White Horse Tavern. 5—The Prov- 
incetown Playhouse. 6—The Plaza. 
7—The Brevoort. 8—The Ceylon- 
India. 9g—Charles and Company. 
10—The Castle Cave. 


ria ae) 


AEG U.S PAT. OFF. 


for MEN 


When your trouser-bottom lifts like a curtain 
from your shoe top—the stage is well set if 
you are wearing Esquire Hose—full-fashioned, 
pure silk—plain or fancy. Reinforced, at toe 
and heel, for surplus wear. At the better stores. 


C. STERN & MAYER, INC., 10 West 33rd St., New York 














. THE | 
Little Bear 


46 West 8th Street 


Lrukkblakaslaskil 


This is an obvious fake for 
the Russian word meaning 
“The whole town is going 
down to Charles Reed's fifth 
and newest place in the Vil- 
lage, The Little Bear’’. This 
one word, which has such sig- 
nificance, is not the only thing 
Russian about the rendezvous, 
but it is the only thing faked. 

The Imperial Russian Bala- 
laika Orchestra under the 
direction of Eli Spivack may 
be seen drinking the native 
Danube and heard singing 
their boating songs from the 
famous River Vodka. 


No Cover Charge 


Dinner from 6 to 9 
Dancing from 6 to Closing 
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When the really 
sophisticated New 
Yorker wishes to 
“‘say it with flow- 
ers, he says it 
most eloquently by 
ordering his flow- 
ers at Totty’s. 











Fresh Flowers 

4 East 53rd Street, New York 
Plaza 9720-3249-3250 

Greenhouses at Madison, N. J. 
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THIS AND THAT 


An Intimate Directory of Miscellaneous Shops and Specialties 








Artists Materials 


Cleaners and Dyers 


Gowns Remodeled 





“THIS AND THAT” FOR THE ARTIST 
Everything from students’ Water Colors to Studio 
Easels, including ‘‘Baco” Batik Dyes. 

Julius Glaser & Son 806 Sixth Ave. Bryant 7210 








Arts and Crafts 


MINIATURES 
Your favorite photograph, painted in water color, 
on ivory. Inquiries given prompt attention. 
Edward Hauser, 15 East 26th Street, N. Y. City 











Auction Bridge 


ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 
HEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 

20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 











Bags and Novelties 


IRENE PENN-BAG IMPORTER 
Latest creations direct from Paris, 7 Rue De Metz. 
Your worn bags, repaired by us, look like new. 
562 Madison Ave., bet. 55 & 56Sts. Tel. Plaza 4987 











Beads 


Beads of all descriptions, Bags, Necklaces, 
Novelties. Repairing and Mounting, Rhinestone 
Setting. Unusually attractive Gift Selection. 

L. R. Goldberg Novelty Co. 73 W. 38th St. 











Beauty Culture 





Holmes Sisters Wonderful Secret ‘‘Pac Vetable”’ 
Cleanses and Purifies the Skin 
Administered Solely By Them 

517 Madison Aver™e Phone 4974 Plaza 


AGE LINES, WRINKLES, FROWN LINES 
EASILY REMOVED 
Sag lifted and facial contour restored. 
This gives youth and beauty to the expression. 
No cutting or peeling. Write for booklet. 
Dr. E. P. Robinson 1440 Broadway, N. Y. 


FRESHEN UP WITH FRESHIES. Freshiesare Book- 
lets of Crepe Tissue treated with cleansing cream; 
to be carried with you. They provide the daintiest 
method of removing soil from business, travel and 
sports. IDEAL FOR GIFTS. Handbag size, soft en- 
velope, 50c. Attractive Metal Boxes for Boudoir, 
Suitcase, and Automobile $1.00 
The Freshie Company, 433 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


Books 


PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 21 East 61st Street 
Modern First Editions and Fine Books. Catalogs 
upon request. 

Telephone Regent 8267 


Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 66 Fifth Ave. 
One of the Most Interesting Bookshops in New York. 
Choice Stock of Rare, Old and New Books.’ Catalogs 
free. Open Evenings. Chelsea 5670 


BEAUTIFUL RED BON VOYAGE AND GIFT 
BOXES filled with Books and Magazines—$s, $7, & 
$10. Write, phone or stop in. Bryant 4016. 
Liveright Bookshop, 4 West 49th St., New York 


























ANNOUNCING the inauguration of a Cleaning & 
Dyeing establishment where each order is executed 
only after the keenest analysis of the conditions of the 
garment and of the desired results—and where the in- 
dividual attention ef a master hand is an inseparable 
part of the service rendered. 
Leo Bennett, Inc., 
720 Madison Ave., Rhinelander 7277 








Dancing 


LINDA CARLON STUDIO 
Expert instruction in All Modern Dances. Special 
Course for Beginners. 
21 East 49th Street - Plaza 1294 











Drugs and Perfumes 


A QUAINT LITTLE DRUGSHOP, in the heart of 
theatrical district, specializing in prescription work, 
finest of perfumes, theatrical make-up, etc. Hotel 
Knickerbocker Pharmacy, 126 W. 45 St., Bryant 4064 








MY REBUILDING OF GOWNS is the talk of the 

town, because I make creations out of your seemingly 

hopeless frocks. Perfect workmanship. Plaza 3199. 
ATALANTA HOMER Ltd., 134 E. 55th St. 








Graphology 


WHAT YOUR HANDWRITING REVEALS 
Free booklet on request 
Xavier de Nice—Graphologist 
Box 200 Grand Central Terminal New York 











Hats 


ELIZABETH SCHOEN 
Hats with Character at moderate prices. Original 
designs and foreign reproductions, also reconstructions. 
16 East 8th Street Spring 5017 











Health Service 
SULPHUR VAPOR BATH 
The Hot Sulphur Springs of New York 
Wonderful for the complexion, Invigorating, reducing. 
52 W. 56th St. The Sulphume Institute. Circle 0005 








Flesh Reduction 





Jewelry & Diamonds Bought 





GET THIN, STAY THIN. 
Try My New Slenderizing System, $25. 
ANA de ROSALES 
Lackawanna 1936-1986 128 West 34th St. 
(Opposite Macy’s) 








Footwear 


CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 











Gifts 


UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Handwrought jewelry of distinction—lamp shades 
Gon our own studios. 

Studio Art Shop, 149 W. 4th St., Greenwich Village 


ALICE HILL, 15 WEST 51ST ST. 
Distinctive gifts. Quaint things of the past, smart 
things of the present; Handcraft, Toys, French 
Novelties. 








SEAMAN SCHEPPS, Appraiser, pays cash for Dia- 
monds, Pearls, Colored Stones, Gold, Silver; any 
amount, carries large stock. 778% 6th Ave., at 44th 
St. Vanderbilt 9723. No branches. 








Ladies’ Tailors 


D. VELTRY, 425 Fifth Ave. (opp. Lord & Taylor) 
Wraps, Coats, Suits, Dresses & Riding Habits made to 
order. Furs new & remodeled. Spring Models ready. 
Allowance at mention of THe NEw Yorker. Cal. 7111 
J. Tuzzoli, 27 W. 46th St., makes a suit for $65 
which cannot be duplicated under $125. Quality 
and material faultless in make and fit. 
Models ready. Furs remodeled. 














Lingerie and Negligees 


A NEW WOMEN’S SHOP DISPLAYING A 
charming assortment of fine hand made Lingerie 
and Negtigees. Models on display and special orders 
taken. Annette Hamilton, 35 West 8th Street. 


SALLE, 11 EAST 48th, NEW YORK 
Lingerie, Negligees, Gowns 
Hosiery and Dainty Novelties 
All in exquisite taste and delightful variety 














Golf School 


EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- 

KNOWN professionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Hand-made clubs and accessories. Clubs repaired. 
ALBERT G. ELPHICK & CO., INC. 

135 West 72nd Street Trafalgar 2712 











Gowns and Sports Wear 


ATKINS 30 West 57th Street (7th floor) 
Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns for Afternoon, Eve- 
ning and Sports Wear. Specializing in Youthful lines. 
LATEST SPRING MODELS FROM $35 up. 


AU BOUDOIR, Inc. 
Just arrived from Parisa special collection of Evening 
Dresses, and Sports Clothes for the South. 
26 East 54th Street. Plaza o121 











Children’s Things 





Gowns, Made to Order 





MISS L. BROGAN, 27 East 54th St., New York. 
Tel. Plaza 7280. Exceptionally attractive infants’ & 
children’s clothes, negligees & boudoir accessories. 


Palm Beach. New Orleans ! 





DOUCETTE MODELS. 158 West 44th Street 
“Do say" Snappy Styles Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired. Special attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. New Models, 





Maps 
THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment of 
old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your in 
spection is invited. 
41 East 6eth Street Regent 2655 
OLD MAPS, PRINTS, COSTUME BOOKS 
for COLLECTOR and DECORATOR 


ANTIQUES 
MARTHA MORGAN, 120 E. §7th St. Plaza oo19 














Restaurant 


MONTICELLO 
18 East 47th St. Ritz-Carlton Bldg. Dinner $1.25. 
Southern Hospitality. Open Sundays. ‘* Better Than 
The Average Dinner.""—N. Y. Herald-Tribune 











Tea Rooms 
A Real Home-Cooked Dinner 
$1.00 and $1.25, also a la carte. 


Luncheon and afternoon tea 
Dorothy McLaury, 10 East soth St. 








THE HANGOUT 
Artistic “‘Tea Fights’—Music & Atmosphere 
129 MacDougal St. South of Washington Sq. 
Open Evenings 


Eve Adams, Manager 
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THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 
G U I # D Th., W. 52d. Evs. 8:30. 
GOAT SONG 


By Franz Werfel, with Alfred 
Lunt, Lynn Fontaine, George 
Gaul, Blanche Yurka, Frank 
Reicher, Helen Westley, Dwight 
Frye, Herbert Yost, Edward G. 
Robinson, Albert Brunning, Wil- 
liam Ingersoll and Others. 


“A Hit.”—Daily News. 
Fowre 


FE aE ome 


Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 
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Balcony and Gallery Seats at Box Office only. 





Thea., 44th St. W. of B’wiy. 
Shubert Evenings 8:25. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 
THE OPERETTA TRIUMPH 


PRINCESS FLAVIA 


MUSICAL 
VERSION OF The Prisoner of Zenda 


It’s A Great Comedy 


“THE PATSY™ 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 


BOOTH 45th St., W. of B’way. Evs. 8:30. 


Matinees WED. and SAT., 2:30. 








Mts. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30. | 


4th Year—ANNE NICHOLS’—4th Year 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 
REPUBLIC 


42d St., W. of B’way. Eves. 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


DEAREST ENEMY 


The Exquisite Musical Success with 
HELEN FORD and CHARLES PURCELL 
KNICKERBOCKER TH., B’y & 39th St. (Dir. 
A. L. Erlanger.) Evs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 

THEA., W. 45th St. Eves. 8:30. 
Morosco Mats. Weds & sage — 
THE DRAMATIC SENSATION 


CRAIG’S WIFE 


By GEORGE KELLY. 
With CHRYSTAL HERNE. 


Charles GLOBE B’y & 46 St. Eves. 8:30 


Dillingham Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
H. H. FRAZEE’S Round the World 


Musical Sensation 


No, No, Nanette 


WITH 


LOUISE GROODY and Star Cast 

















New 7th Annual 


GREENWICH 
VILLAGE 
FOLLIES 


Staged by HASSARD SHORT 


in” Thea., W.of B’y. Evs.8:30 
Chanin's 46th St. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 








FULTON There, West 46 St. Eves. 8:30 


Matinee Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


Ina Claire “THE LAST 


OF MRS. 
CHEYNEY” 
sy Fred’k Lonsdale. 
with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews. 








41st, W. of Bway. Eves., 8:30 


National Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2:30 


New York’s Sensational Dramatic Success 


The Monkey Talks 


CIVILIZED ENTERTAINMENT— 
No Concession to Dubuquers 


caat GATSBY 


GREAT 
by OWEN DAVIS 
With JAMES RENNIE 


AMBASSADOR—NOW 
CASINO 32th and Bway. Eves. 8.30. 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2.30. 
Russell Janney’s Musical Sensation 


TheVagabond King 


Founded on McCarthy’s “If I Were Wing.” 
DENNIS KING HERBERT CORTHELL 
CAROLYN THOMSON MAX FIGMAN 
OLGA TRESKOFF Music by FRIML. 


PARISIANA ctx 


ONLY PARISIAN CABARET IN AMERICA 
In the “Cavean” of the Contes Theatre 
NIGHTLY AT 11:30 NEW PROGRAM 
YVONNE GEORGE in new characteristic songs 
Loulou Hegoburu, Marie Kieva, Leo Bill, Mlle. 
Nitta’jo, Carlos Conte, Nina Gordani, Michel 
Dalmatoff (From Chauve Souris), Ben Selvin and 
His Orchestra. Smartest After the Theatre Place 

in Town. 
For Reservations: Columbus 2526 


Martin Beck Theatre 45 St. & 
EVENINGS, 8:30. 


MATS.: Wed. & Sat. 
Florence Reed in 
The Shanghai Gesture 

















Staged by Winchell Smith, 
West 42d St., Eves. 8:30 
NewAmsterdam sis wed. &"Sit 
Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


MARILYN MILLER 
“Company SUNNY 


{| The Actors’ Theatre Presents Ibsen’s “HEDDA 
GABLER” at the Comedy Theatre, W. 41st St. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. Penn. 3558. 


{ The Emily Stevens, 
Patricia Collinge, Louis Calhern, Frank Conroy, 
Dudley Digges, Hilda Helstrom and Helen Van 
Hoose. Staged by Dudley Digges. 


Broadhurst 4“, St, W: of B’y- Evgs. 


8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
A. H. WOODS Presents 


THE GREEN HAT 


By MICHAEL ARLEN 


Aristocrat of 
Musical Comedies 





brilliant cast includes 








BROADWAY’S FUNNIEST COMEDY 
T A EGG 
» BU ’ 
pBDUT TER § jan 
with GREGORY KELLY 
West 48th St. Eves. 8:30 
LONGACRE Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


ALL BALCONY SEATS AT BOX OFFICE 





ANNE NICHOLS Presents 


PUPPY LOVE 


A Comedy Dedicated to Laughter 


48th St. 


Mats. | Telephone 
| Bryant 0178 


Theatre. 


Wed. & Sat. 
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The Australian Place With the 
Clubby Atmosphere 





THE 
KANGAROO 


47 West 50th St. 
New York City 





Tel. Circle 3390 





Luncheon - Tea - Dinner 
English Food - Indian Curries 
Fresh Vegetables 

















SN 
AS 


THE CAVE OF 
FALLEN 
ANGELS CLUB 


The rendezvous of artists and in- 
tellectuals, superb Russian cuisine. 





Continuous Dancing, Gypsy Chorus 
7.30 p.m. + 2 a.m. 








301 WEST 46TH STREET 




















For Men Only 





Hotel and Baths 


MORE THAN A TURKISH BATH! 
MORE THAN A HOTEL! 

IT’S BOTH! 

THE LUXOR IS A 

TURKISH BATH—WITH A 

HOTEL ACCOMPANIMENT! 
PRIVATE ROOMS, 

SEMI-PRIVATE DORMITORIES! 
VALET andRESTAURANT SERVICE! 


121-127 West 46th Street 


NYU 
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MOST BRILLIANT A 
SS entertainment in New York at eS 
S ANATOLE FRIEDLAND’S & 
Lae] ~ 
$ CLUB e 
= 
s ANATOLE : 
“The Center of New York’s Night Life” & 
: , 145 West 54th St. & 
4 Grace Fisher 
Rosita & Ramon 
u ~~ Gallo 


Muriel DeForrest 
Helen Henderson 
8—Delicious Darlings—8 





Opens Niahtly & Sunday 10.30 
Phone: 0394-2964 Circle 


FERAL 1s ERTL ALFARO 





Geittinssses: 
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" HE automobile represents progress, my 
dear, and progress is a series of short 
moves forward with long pauses between. . . 
Fortunately, civilization provides things to 
soothe us during the delays. . . And those sage 
remarks remind me of the new cigarette I’ve 
found... The best yet in my humble judg- 
ment... MILTIADES is its name. . . Have 
one and you'll be patient even with the traffic 
cop who makes you late for tea. . .” 


ILTIADES 


Equptian CIGARETTE 








Plain, Gold, 
Cork Ends 


For Sale in the 
Better Places 


trubhads Oulechiss re 


FROM THE PRESS OF 
DOUGLAS C, MCMURTRIE 
NEW YORK 
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CRILION 


The highest attain- 
ments of cuisine and 
service are yours to 
enjoy at luncheon 


and dinner in the 
charming atmosphere 


of THE CRILLON 














